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Dear READER: 


Norman Corwin, 
America’s outstanding radio writer, 
gave the Unitarian Service Committee 
a splendid tribute on its medical mis- 
sion in Czechoslovakia on his coast-to- 
coast program, “One World Flight,” 
over C.B.S., February 18. He quoted a 
Czech newspaper as saying: “This kind 
of work is what international_relations 
ought to be.” The broadcast was the 
sith if a series prepared as a part of 
Mr. Corwin’s trip around the world on 


the Wendell Willkie Award. 


Charles Francis Adams, 
former Secretary of the Navy; Arthur 
Coolidge, Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts; Bancroft Beatley, President 
of Simmons College; and 200 other 
Unitarian laymen gathered March 2 in 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, for a 
dinner and achievement award cere- 
mony (see page 174). Our notes of 
the occasion include Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot’s salty peroration: “I like a mili- 
tant type of churchmanship! We must 
be aggressive, not defensive.” 


“Seventeen,” 
the magazine for teen-agers, with a cir- 
culation of 1,000,000, published an 
article in its March issue, “Careers with 
Tomorrow’s Teens,” by Martha H. 
Fletcher, Associate Director of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth, 1943-45. 


Louis Adamic’s 
words on the American tradition are 
taken from a sermon preached January 
26 in the Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, Orange, N. J.: 

‘Whether or not we can avoid World 
War III, I don’t know; but I do know 
that if we don’t try to avoid it, nothing 
else is worth trying or doing. If we 
don’t at least try to avoid it, everything 
else is futile and ludicrous, and worse 
—devastating. 

It is futile to bear and rear children. 
It is vain to wonder about the kind of 
curtains you'll hang up in the spring. 
It is futile to write and read books, to 
go to lectures or to church or school. 
It is silly to worry about being called 
a Red or a Communist, or whatever; or 
about being hauled up before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It 
is futile to work at your job, whatever 
it may be. It is worse than futile to 
worry about keeping on the good side 
of whoever can take that job away 
from you. 

Destruction or upbuilding? I don’t 
know. I can merely suggest a line of 
thinking that is necessary if it is to lead 


ON THE NETWORKS 


March 30—11:30 a. m. EST. 
MUTUAL network (117 
stations) . Rev. John Nicholls 
Booth on “’Have We Out- 
grown Our Superstitions?” 

April 11—10:15 a. m. EST. 
ABC network. Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley on a series 
“Eqith in Our Time.” 

April 13—4:30 p. m. EST. 
NBC network (80 stations) . 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot on 
“Above All Other Liberties.” 

April 6, 13, 20, 273 :30 p. m. 

EST. WRUL (short wave, 

15.29 meg., 25 meters). Dr. 

Herbert Hitchen on a Pro- 

gram for Free Religion. 


to any sort of sound action, any sort of 


future. I can do no better than to stress 
the American tradition. “All men are 
created equal.” That may be a proph- 
ecy. 

War or peace? I don’t know. It 
depends largely on us Americans. 
Whether or not we can extricate our- 
selves from the complex crisis of our 
inner national life, I don’t know. In 
this uncertainty, only one thing seems 
worth while, regardless of what we are 
in for. I am for being an American in 
the best tradition, which is to say, be- 
ing a man or woman openly opposed 
to what he or she regards as wrong or 
unsound; being openly for what is 
sound and true. There is no thrill in 
being a worm, in allowing oneself to be 
stepped on, to be intimidated by prop- 
aganda. 

We need to help each other. A few 
nights ago I picked up Herman Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick, and I came on these 
words: “Nothing can lift the heart of a 
man like manhood in another man.” 


Those desiring the entire sermon 
should write the editor. 


Thomas Jefferson 
prizes for advancement of democracy 
were recently awarded to Dr. Harlow 
Shapley and Dr. Homer T. Rainey, two 
former contributors to the Register, by 
the Council Against Intolerance in 
America which based its awards on a 
poll of 500 city editors and 1,500 civic 


groups. 


Wendell Berge, 
a Unitarian who served as Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Depart- 
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November, 1946) has recently resigned. 
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Ripe 20 


Liberal Religion is not sold 
over the bargain counter... 


IT IS NOT FOR SALE AT ANY PRICE 


Our free faith can be spread by new and consecrated 
purpose, to make it a powerful influence in the world. 
YOUR DENOMINATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS NEED 
_ $376,000 BEFORE MAY IST 


to finance their current operating budgets 


GIVE GENEROUSLY NOW 


Send your check to your church Treasurer or to the 
United Unitarian Appeal, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


PARTICIPATING UNITARIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION NEW ENGLAND UNITARIAN COUNCIL “ UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
{ _ MEADVILLE CONFERENCE UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL UNION WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 
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IT SEEMS TO WS 


It has come 
to my knowledge that some of our 
churches are either sending in an in- 
finitesimal sum in token payment or are 
refusing entirely to support the United 
Appeal. 

Who are these churches that, for a 
personal pique, will sell our Unitarian 
denomination short, cutting our Uni- 
tarian extension life and turning our 
Unitarian Advance into a Retreat? 

In the past two years great strides 
have been made. Now they are in our 
midst tearing down the structure we are 

. trying to build ever higher, to be worthy 
of the glorious heritage of this faith for 
the living, that has been handed to us. 

Now we “beavers” must work des- 
perately to repair the damage done to 
the fine dam we have been building. 

A tribute to the excellent work done 
by Mr. Noyes Collinson and to The 
Christian Register for giving us the 
finest and most talked of religious jour- 
nal of today. 


BEATRICE C. ARG, 
United Appeal Chairman, 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago 


The letter enclosed a check for $600— 
Ed. 


| am afraid 
I am late in writing you that my wife 
and I appreciated the special issue of 
The Christian Register on Canada. The 
only feature we did not like was the 
ludicrously silly cover. 


Rosert Leccet, Toronto, Canada 


Please put me 
on the mailing list of the Register and 
send me a bill. 


Lours Apamic, Milford, N. J. 


I’m afraid 
that when. you wrote “Forward to the 
Bible” you had your back to your goal. 
The Bible encourages dependence on an 
hypothetical external power to do the 
things that are our job and for which we 
have the potential capability. In so 
doing it is a sprag in the wheels of 
progress. Shame on us that we should 
have to go back to the childhood of the 
race for inspiration for today’s living! 
What have we been doing all this time? 


ARTHUR B. Hewson, Chicago 


The February issue 
contained a rather convincing exposé 
on Pastor Niemoller. While there is 
not much point in heralding him as 
some super-Christian, neither is there 
much point in casting stones in his di- 
rection—as has been the case wherever 
he has visited. With the majority of 
U. S. churches well dedicated to Jim 
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Crow law, and with widespread ignor- 
ance of, or indifference to, pacifism, I 
wonder what right we have in exposing 
Niemoller’s racism or his militarism. 


A relevant question: what would we. 


have done had we been in Germany? 
Harry E. Witiiams, Dayton 


This letter is written 
after reading the article in your Febru- 
ary number by the Rev. Diedrich Meyer- 
Kluegel, “German Orthodoxy is Bank- 
rupt.” 

In the interest of objectivity, and lest 
your readers accept too uncritically the 
observations of Pastor Meyer-Kluegel, 
may I suggest to your readers, and to 
Pastor Meyer-Kluegel himself, a careful 
reading of Martin Luther, Hitler’s 
Cause or Cure? by Gordon Rupp, Lut- 
terworth Press, London and Redhill, 
1945. This little book was written in 
answer to Peter Wiener’s Martin 
Luther: Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor. 

I note, for example, that your es- 
teemed contributor has quoted verbatim 
from the “Luther caricature” of Peter 
Wiener, on Luther’s alleged advice to 
the princes anent the rebellious peas- 
ants. Again, in the interest of objec- 
tivity, may I suggest to your readers 
that before they accept the Meyer- 
Kluegel article too uncritically, they 
might well read also such works as 
Dachan Sermons by Martin Niemoeller, 
just published by Harpers, and God is 
my Fuehrer, Niemoeller’s last 28 ser- 
mons before he was confined to the 
Sachsenhausen concentration-camp, pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Library, 
New York. 

ERwIN H. BueNEMAN, Baltimore 


May | congratulate 
you on the general contents of The 
Christian Register from month to month 
and particularly on an article in the Feb- 
ruary issue. Diedrich Meyer-Kluegel’s 
article is true to fact. In my new book, 
The Church as Educator, there are many 
pages that confirm his view of the de- 
cadence of German Christianity, espe- 
cially in the Preface, Chapters I and 
II. On pages 160-1, you will find an 


interesting item on Niemoller, viz., how. 


his anti-Semitic references in a sermon 
were deleted in the English translation. 
In this day of reaction it is very gratify- 
ing to read The Christian Register. 
ConraD H. MoEHLMAN, 
Professor Emeritus, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


I had previously 
decided not to renew for this year at 
least. We get so much material through 
our church that I haven’t time to digest 

(Continued on page 171) 
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EDITORIALS 


“CONCERNING THE COLLECTION” 


Gor 1621 


THIS MAGAZINE has reported for the past 12 months on 
many astonishing evidences of Unitarian energy for the 
betterment of a troubled world. A medical mission to 
Czechoslovakia; mass pamphleteering for bold religious 
freedom in a period of reaction; the establishment of new 
churches in Phoenix, West Shore Cleveland and Arlington, 
Va.; the conducting of Unitarian seminars for college under- 
graduates in Maine, Missouri, Illinois and New York; the 
initiation of a new program of aid for migrant workers and 
their children in the Southwest; the proclamation of re- 
ligious freedom of speech and worship from our pulpits 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in season and out — these 
are portions of a story of which we can be very proud. 
Never were Unitarians so busy at so many necessary tasks. 

But the money for this work comes slowly. Giving to 
their church is still an unlearned habit with many Uni- 
tarians. Never was our gospel more necessary. This is a 
time when every Unitarian should double his gift to the 
Unitarian Appeal which is calling for $376,824. The work 
of a free, liberal church must not fail. We dare not with- 
draw from any front where Unitarians are at work for 
liberty — not in Europe or America, not in preaching or 
publications or humanitarian relief. In the month of April 
the balance of $261,898.04 must be mobilized. Checks and 
money orders, large and small, should be forwarded before 
April 30 to the United Appeal chairman of your local Uni- 
tarian church or sent directly to the United Unitarian 
Appeal at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

St. Paul, a very practical churchman, never obscured 
the importance of money in the prosecution of religious 
work. Unitarians can learn finance if not theology from 
the man of Tarsus. 


NOW IS THE TIME — MAY 22 


Tue UnitariAns, like many other religious people in 
America today, are having to search their hearts deeply 
and ask: “Do we really mean to stand for our fundamental 
religious principles in a period of increasing tension and 
reaction?” 

It is the sober conviction of the editor of this magazine 
that May 22 will be a very significant date in Unitarian 
history. The reason can be stated clearly. May 22 is the 
date of the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. If on that day every church from San Diego 
to Eastport, from Winnipeg to Miami, sends delegates to 
represent the will of our rank and file membership, a liberal 
church will be assured. If the delegates do not come, a 
small but active minority of Unitarians could possibly 
reverse the direction of our denomination and make our 
principles of freedom null and void. The churches could 
by default permit a reversal of the last ten years of Uni- 


_. tarian progress. This small minority could, if successful, 


silence the bold and respected voice of the organized Uni- 
tarians in the churches of America at a time when our 
militant stand for religious liberalism is serving the welfare 
of all who love freedom. This voice finds its expression in 
our resolutions, our adopted programs, our collective 
decisions at the annual meeting. 

We Unitarians face a crisis of major magnitude. 
fundamental democracy of our church is at stake. 
churches are apathetic or indifferent, if they fail to raise 
funds to send their official representatives from every 
section of the United States and Canada, our entire philoso- 
phy and program can be dangerously jeopardized. 

This magazine is not troubled at any resolution that may 
be presented or at any speech that may be made if the 
people of our churches are present to listen and to act. The 
Unitarian churches of America love freedom and a progres- 
sive gospel in these great days we are privileged to serve. 
They do not need to be told what to do or what not to do. 
But some of them do need to be told that now is the time to 
plan for May 22. This editorial is intended to alert every 
devoted Unitarian—to say to him, “Liberal religion of the 
Unitarian kind can survive in America only if you come 
from the south and west, the north and east and vote to 
make its way prevail.” This editorial would not be written 
if the danger were not very real, if some who have forgotten 
our basic principles and reject our denominational program 
did not count on 3,000 miles being too far for liberals to 
travel for “just a business meeting of our church.” May 
their cynicism regarding the rank and file Unitarians of our 
land be thoroughly rebuked by the largest annual meeting 
in 122 years! 


THE DEMOCRATIC WILL 


Dean Everett Moore Baker of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology wrote in Voices of Liberalism, ““Man’s control 
of atomic energy has already made obsolete any kind of 
thinking that allows a dependence upon some higher au- 
thority than man’s democratic will for the determination 
of his destiny.” The discovery and expansion of man’s 
democratic will is a matter of cardinal religious value to 
Unitarians.. We have celebrated the achievement. of. human 
solidarity of heart and mind as a holy thing. The grace 
and power of true religion find their test at this particular 
point. Do men become conscious of their talent for liberty? 
Do they feel their share in the creation of the democratic 
will? 

In a period of reaction when many men urge the silent 
tongue, the unexpressed conviction, the unsent letter, the 
canceled protest, the neutral mind, the unvoted resolution 
—we of the prophetic church have a double obligation to 
speak for justice when we see it scorned and to add our 
handclasp to those who march for freedom. It is our busi- 
ness to let men realize there is no democratic will except 
it be the work of bold and forthright men. 


The 


If our 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


INSPIRED MODERATION 


UNITARIANS ARE APT to be moderate men and women. They 
seldom go to extremes. Indeed, they have a sort of instinc- 
tive distrust of all extremists — intellectually, emotionally, 
and in the realm of action. Not Luther but Erasmus is 
Even when they admit to admiration 
for men of violent temperament, there is a grudging quality 
to the admission. They place high value on the virtues of 
coolheaded judgment. 
They are not averse to a reputation for common sense, good 
taste, and something that may be called at least the begin- 
ning of wisdom.. They are moderate people. 

But there are two kinds of moderation. 
colorless, cautious, faint-hearted. 
vigorous, powerful. 


their patron saint. 


self-control. reasonableness and 


One is neutral, 
The other is positive, 
When the moderation of Unitarians 
is of the former kind, it makes them negligible. When it 
is of the latter kind, it inspires them to heroic and effective 
action that the world cannot neglect or ignore. 


In itself a fire 


John Buchan, in an essay on Montrose, tells us that 
“there is a moderation which is in itself a fire, where en- 
thusiasm burns as fiercely for the whole truth as it com- 


monly does for half-truths, where toleration becomes not 


a policy but an act of religion.” Then he goes on to say, 
“Such inspired moderation is usually found in an age of 
violent contraries,” and as examples of what he means he 
cites Henry IV of France, William the Silent, and Montrose. 
He might well have added the names of William Ellery 
Channing and Abraham Lincoln, of William Penn and 
Thomas G. Masaryk. Of them all it may be said that “it 
needs a fiery soul to enforce moderation,” and that to “enter 
into the kingdom of the spirit a man must take his life in 
his hands.” The moderation of these men had no taint of 
timidity. 


Under attack from both sides 


In an age of violent contraries, like our own, the posi- 
tion of the moderate man is difficult and dangerous. Ex- 
tremists love half-truths, and they are apt to attack with 
special energy the man who insists upon pointing out the 
fractional quality of the truth they advocate. To the ex- 
tremist, the moderate man is a more dangerous foe than 
the extremist at the other end of the scale. If, as I have 
been told, a brilliant champion of the Roman Catholic 
Church recently said over the radio that liberalism is a 
more dangerous adversary than Communism, he said exactly 
what might have been expected. From the point of view 
of the moderate man, he spoke the truth. 

The moderate man may expect to be under fire from 
both sides at the same time. When neither side is active, 
the position of the moderate may temporarily be fairly 
pleasant; but when the battle begins, it will promptly be- 


come very uncomfortable. At that point, the moderate 
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has to choose between beating a hasty retreat to some safe 
spot where he can dig himself in and taking his life in his 
hands and standing fast. It isn’t a pleasant choice, but 
it is inescapable. This is the choice confronting Unitarians 
today. 


The kind of loyalty we need 


As a religious fellowship dedicated to tolerance, to the 
free exercise of intelligence in religion and to the open- 
minded pursuit of truth, we cannot come to terms with the 


dogmatic spirit without surrendering our birthright; and 
| 


it doesn’t make much difference what form of dogmatism 
is our immediate adversary. The problem, however, as to 
whether our position can be held against the rapidly rising 
forces of intolerance on all sides at the present time is not 
easily solved. It certainly will not be solved unless we can 
develop a loyalty to “the whole truth” that “burns as 
fiercely” as the loyalty of any extremist. 

Poles apart as Unitarians find themselves from the doc- 
trines and methods of both Roman Catholics and Com- 
munists, it would be only clear gain if they could share 
the intensity of conviction and the spirit of sacrificial de- 
votion that constitute the driving force of these movements. 
That may seem an impossible hope, for perhaps only the 
extremist can ever acquire such dynamic urgency in his 
cause; but unless we can approximate that degree of loyalty, 
we shall find ourselves among the deservedly negligible 
moderates. On the other hand, if we can create among 
ourselves a loyalty to match that of the extremists, then 
the inherent rightness of the principles we advocate will 
ultimately guarantee victory. 


The sources of loyalty 


Such loyalty does not generate itself. It springs from 
a deep sense of human need to which we — and perhaps 
we alone —can respond. The call from Macedonia is the 
most powerful stimulus of devotion to the faith for which 
the world is crying out. Nothing can deepen and strengthen 
our loyalty to the Unitarian gospel so swiftly and so surely 


as the knowledge that all over the world today there are . 


people in desperate need for the spiritual teaching we have 
to offer. 

The last few months have brought to headquarters a 
wealth of testimony to this world-wide need. Macedonia 
for us includes Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Germany, Italy, the Ukraine, Egypt, India, the Philippines, 
Korea, Japan. We could fill every page of this issue of 
The Christian Register with the letters from many conti- 
nents appealing for the liberal message. They are stirring 
and challenging communications. They should create 
among us a “fierce” determination to carry the word o 
liberal religion to every corner of the globe. _ : 
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5 by GERARD WILLEM VAN LOON 


America Must Advertise ! 
A former army officer reports our failure to teach 
democracy in Germany through cultural channels 


A LARGE, FLORID-FACED MAN stood in the doorway of my office in Munich. “Herr 
Hauptmann van Loon,” he said, “I have 19 elephants on Highway Number 12. 


What am I to do with them?” 


I was Theater Control Officer for Bavaria and, 


as such, a part of the Information Control Division of the Military Government. 
The man with the elephants was a well-known circus proprietor. He had come 
to the right place with his problem. With winter coming on it was up to me to 
do something, if not for him, then for his animals which, it turned out, included 
lions, tigers, bears that rode bicycles and horses that rumba-ed. But my first 
move was to say, “Please sit down,” and motion to a chair recently liberated 


from one of Hitler’s offices. 
Even if I had not been able, which I 


was, to wangle enough wood and nails 
from requisitioned sources and build a 
roofed arena with 2,500 seats; thus mak- 
ing it possible for the circus to reopen 
according to traditional schedule on 
Christmas Eve, my politeness would 
have impressed a German accustomed 
to barking, overbearing officialdom. It 
was good business, good advertising, 
good propaganda for the American way 
of doing things. 


Our Lorelei swoon 


When William Joyce, alias Lord 
Haw-Haw, was hanged in a London 
prison yard, Propaganda Warfare, as a 
method of carrying on international 
conflict, came of age. What had Joyce 
done? Had he committed treason by 
betraying British secrets to the enemy? 
Hardly. But he had betrayed the idea 
of England. He had worked as the tool 
of the Nazi Reichs Propaganda Minis- 
try. Propaganda, the dissemination of 
ideas and first cousin to everyday com- 
mercial advertising, had joined the 
ranks of swords, spears, gunpowder, 
dynamite, gas, germs and atom bombs 
as a legitimate weapon of modern war- 
fare. 

It is a matter of historical record how 
successful was this attempt by the late 
Dr. Goebbels and his Ministry to beat 
down Germany’s European neighbors 


- Gerarp Wittem van Loon served as 
Theater Control Officer for Bavaria from June. 
1945, to July, 1946, with the U. S. Armed 
Forces. A distinguished playwright, lyric writer 
and dancer, he received his military commis- 
sion in 1943, was assigned to military intelli- 
gence and worked with the British War Office 
until VE- Day. His father was the late Hen- 
_drik Willem van Loon; his mother, the former 
_ Eliza Ingersoll Bowditch, of Boston. 
ae : 
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before they had a chance to resort to 
armed resistance. Not so well docu- 
mented was his success in fostering a 
spirit of self-righteous isolationism in 
the hearts of many unsuspecting and 
not a few openly fascist-minded citizens 
of our own United States. Luckily for 
us, before our softening up became 
complete, a restless Japan struck. The 
bombs crashing on Pearl Harbor roused 
us from our Lorelei swoon. We stag- 
gered to our feet and began to fight. At 
the same time, albeit reluctantly, we 
embarked upon a counter-propaganda 
struggle through the medium of the 
much maligned Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

But what of the campaign that the 
Reichs Propaganda Ministry launched 
within Germany itself in order to build 


up the morale of the German people, 
sell them on the rightness of Nazi doc- 
trines and prolong the war till the dire, 
suicidal end? What kind of an organ- 
ization would we have to set up within 
the scope of our Army of Occupation in 
order to track down and eradicate the 
Nazi influence that had flowed steadily 
from Berlin into the minds of the Ger- | 
man men, women and children? The 
source, the poisoned wellspring of the 
organized Nazi state, had been de- 
stroyed. But the poison virus. still 
abounded and the outlets through which 
Nazi ideology had reached the public 
were still there, the press, the radio, the 
publishing business, the film industry, 
the theater and the realm of music. All 
these are information media and could 
be used to our advantage. The answer 
was Information Control. 

Broken down territorially into sepa- 
rate District Information Services Con- 
trol Commands (and later assimilated 
into Military Government), this organ- 
ization, if properly set up and headed 
by skilled and determined men, if ac- 
corded the full backing of our govern- 
ment at home and the co-operation of 
our occupational armies, would be able 
to play a leading role in establishing an 
“outpost of democratic thought” in Cen- 
tral Europe and thereby perhaps plant 
the seed from which a United States of 
Europe might eventually grow. 


However, from the outset, in June, 
1945, when I went to Munich to take 
over my assignment there, it became 
apparent that none of the above-men- 
tioned conditions had ‘been, or were 
likely to be, fulfilled. The basic struc- 
ture of the Information Control organ- 
ization and its program were appalling 
in their naiveté. The chiefs of the or- 


Captain Gerard Willem van Loon (right) and his assistant, Mr. Walter Behr, in their 
’ office in Munich 
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ganization, who were responsible for its 
program and its policy, had been picked 
neither for their background, knowledge 
of languages, nor the job at hand. The 
organization had to permit itself to be 
cut to ribbons by the redeployment pro- 
gram and to have its budget slashed by 
Congress. As for the Army of Occupa- 
tion or the Military Government (which 
most people don’t know are two sepa- 
rate organizations that rarely see eye- 
to-eye), their members hadn’t the 
vaguest notion what Information Con- 
trol was or why, and nothing was done 
to enlighten them. No one seems to 
have had the necessary conviction or 
sincerity to go to bat for an organization 
upon whose efforts the entire future of 
American prestige in Central Europe 
may depend. 


The American illusion 


Why was the program of Information 
Control not as carefully planned and as 
thoughtfully carried out as that of any 
big business that wishes to put over a 
new idea? Why did our government 
delay so long before creating the Civil 
Affairs Division of the War Department 
which would provide the Information 
Control officers and civilians with the 
necessary American plays, books, films 
and other raw material of propaganda? 
Above all, why did the Information Con- 
trol organization constantly have to at- 
tempt to counteract the baleful anti- 
American propaganda created by the 
corruption and indifference of our own 
occupation forces when it already had 
its hands full enough trying to create a 
little order in the unbelievable ideo- 
logical chaos of postwar Germany? 

The answers that I receive to these 
questions reflect two present-day Ameri- 
can trends of thought, neither of them 
very encouraging. One answer is, “we 
won the war. That is the only type of 
propaganda’ that those Germans ever 
will understand!” 

“Madame,” IJ say, it being usually a 
woman who comes forward with this 
type of thing, “ ‘Might is right’ was a 
Nazi slogan. It would be playing 
directly into the hands of the National 
Socialists, who may be dormant but by 
no means inactive, to accept this atti- 
tude. Also, a country called Soviet 
Russia also ‘won the war.’ Russia can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be 
considered a Democracy as we under- 
stand the term.” 

Answer number two is even more 
basic in its lack of perception and 
frightening in its implication. “Well, if 
we have failed to back a propaganda 
organization in Germany today, it is 
because we, as a nation, just don’t be- 
lieve in propaganda!” 

How can we Americans who, accord- 
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The Munich Volkstheater damaged beyond 
repair 


ing to proven statistics, will pay good 
money to see a third-rate motion picture 
because its publicity build-up has been 
calculatingly planned and _ executed, 
whose soldiers, now in former enemy 
territory, will accept as gospel that a 
woman “never was a Nazi’ because she 
“looks just like the girls at home,” 
how can we say we don’t believe in 
propaganda? God knows we fall for it 
easily enough. 

Our country commands such a wealth 
of natural resources and Lebensraum 
that we have never felt called upon to 
reach a coveting hand beyond our own 
territorial borders. Unlike Nazism, or 
Communism for that matter, our form 
of government is essentially a home- 
consumption product which has never, 
of necessity, been “packaged for ex- 
port.” One paragraph of our Declara- 
tion of Independence which reflects our 
sublimely self-sufficient attitude begins 
with the sentence, ““We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.” Self-evident? To 
whom? To ourselves, of course. In 
other words, we seem to feel that, be- 
cause our form of government suits us, 
the truths upon which its fundamental 
concepts of human freedom are based 
will be self-evident to everybody. We 
have been basing our foreign policy 
upon the totally unrealistic premise 
that, if everyone else in the world would 
only “do what comes natur’lly” they 
would come around to seeing things our 
way. We never felt the need for adver- 


tising the idea of Democracy because 


we, ourselves, were already sold on it. 
In Germany today this perhaps laud- 
able but no longer feasible way of 


thinking has led us to assume that the. 


’ plausibility. 


extermination of a few top Nazis and 
the removal of a few small ones will 


suffice to bring about an automatic re- — 


birth of Democracy. Anyone who be- 
lieves that will also believe that by pull- 
ing out a few weeds you can create a 
garden. It won’t work. You are simply 
making room for other weeds. “In order 
to have flowers you must plant the seed. 


- You must analyze your soil. You must 


study the climate. In short, you must 
think and work constructively. 

The italics on the phrase “rebirth of 
Democracy” above are mine. I take 
those three words from the speeches 
and writings of lazy optimists and wish- 
ful thinkers. It would be more exact to 
look for an “initial conception of the 
Democratic idea” for, despite the short- 
lived Weimar Republic, Democracy is 
perhaps further from the German mind 
today than ever before. The German 
has no fundamental premise on which 
to base his. knowledge of, or his desire 
for, a government “by the people, for 
the people.” Our form of government 
must become a part of one’s living ex- 
perience in order to be appreciated or 
understood. “Government by amateurs,” 
as my father used to call it, is in itself 
an idea so alien to the German mind as 
to be completely baffling. Indeed, one 
man’s truth may be another man’s im- 
He has never known true 
Democracy. 


Non-convertible Germans 


A theatrical trade paper recently pub- 
lished an article stating that American 
plays were now being put on in Ger- 
many in order to convert the Germans 
to Democracy. As one of the chief in- 
stigators behind the effort to obtain the 
rights for our plays for German pro- 
duction, I can only laugh at the naiveté 
of such a statement. We will never 
manage to convert the Germans. But 
what we can and must do is to show 
them what a Democracy can produce 
along cultural lines and gain their re- 
spect for our way of life. These people 
have been brought up to believe that 
Kultur was a distinctly Teutonic inven- 
tion and that Americans were all illit- 
erate millionaires whose sole ambition 
was to live in a skyscraper on a diet of 
gin and jazz. 

The United States has only one city 
of theatrical importance, New York, 
Germany had at least five major theatri- 
cal centers and many smaller ones. In 
each of these cities there was at least 
one state subsidized opera house, a sym- 
phony orchestra and a legitimate play- 
house where the great traditions of good 
music and theater were kept alive. The 


taxpayer supported these institutions 


and took an avid interest in what went 
on in them. For the 12 years that the 


1,000 Year Reich lasted, these theaters | 


wee 


were granted enormous bobedics and 
kept active as never before playing, al- 
ternately, propaganda plays (or the 
German classics given a Nazi twist) and 
escapist comedies which are, in their 
own way, also propaganda. Finally, 
in September, 1944 when it became 
evident that Nazi Germany was doomed, 
Hitler in a last, frenzied defense effort 
closed the few remaining unbombed 
theaters and ordered his pampered thes- 
pians into the army or the armament 
factories. 


Operation: Information Control 


Into this havoc of wrecked theaters 
and dismembered theatrical companies 
we, of Information Control, were sent 
to clean house and get things going 
again. Our pathetically inadequate di- 
rectives stated simply that we were to 
weed out would-be producers who, after 
being investigated and found free of 
Nazi affiliations, would then be _per- 
mitted to resume their 
But with what? Our directives said 
nothing about how theaters were to be 
rebuilt, how, in the existing chaos, the 
necessary actors were to be found, how, 
in fact, the entire complex economic 
structure of the German repertory 
theater was to be once more set in mo- 
tion. 

Sticking our necks out, struggling 
with yards of red tape that threatened 
to strangle us, inventing our own rules 
and regulations to meet contingencies 
as they arose, we managed, in Bavaria 
alone, to open almost 400 places of en- 
tertainment, from flea circuses to opera 
houses. In less than a year the city of 
Munich, where only two theaters had 
been left standing, could boast of 24 
places of entertainment. Standing room 
only was the order of the day for con- 
certs by Munich’s two symphony or- 
chestras, the opera, the circus, the seven 
legitimate playhouses where American 
plays are now being enthusiastically re- 
“ceived, numerous marionette theaters, 
cabarets and vaudeville houses. The 
reawakening of the Bavarian theater 
which took place under my aegis has 
been paralleled by the resurrection of 
other information media throughout the 
American Zone, the press, book produc- 
tion—despite an almost desperate paper 
shortage—the radio, the film industry 
which, owing to a lack of raw stock, has 
thus far only managed to turn out a 
weekly newsreel but distributes Ameri- 
can films with German subtitles, and the 
musical life for which Germany has al- 
ways been justly famous. 


I think it is safe to say that, with the 
complete economic breakdown suffered 
by Germany as a result of its present 
=) partition, the comparative tranquillity 
that exists on the surface in the 


professions. 


American Zone is almost entirely due 
to the efforts of Information Control. 
It alleviated the immediate economic 
distress of many thousands of Germans 
by creating employment for them in the 
various industries which the information 
media make use of. It has introduced 
a free press and has shown American 
interest in the stimulation and promo- 
tion of the country’s cultural life and 
has succeeded in counteracting one dis- 
astrous’ aspect of our occupation which 
almost elevated Dr. Goebbels to the 
role of prophet. I refer to the black 
marketeers and carpetbaggers now in 
American uniform, the American off- 
cers whose taste in feminine company 
is astonishingly similar to that of the 
“Aryan supermen” whom we fought to 
eliminate, and to our troops who dis- 
play a type of “brave new world van- 
dalism and vulgarity” which our ene- 
mies had been told to expect in the 
case of a German defeat.- 


Lieutenant General Lucius D. Clay, 
Deputy Military Governor of Germany, 
recently came out with the surprising 
statement that a Military Government 
attempting to teach Democracy was, in 
itself, something of a paradox. He sug- 
gested, as an alternative, that a civilian 
be made responsible as head of the 
occupation and, while retaining a con- 
stabulary force, the State Department 
rather than the War Department should 
formulate our occupational policy. 


Axel von Ambesser, German actor and 
playwright, as the Stage Manager in 


Thornton Wilder's “Our Town” as pro- 
duced at the Kammerspiele im Schauspiel- 
haus in Munich 


I would like to second that motion but 
go the general one better. I would 
suggest that the United States send to 
Germany one of its foremost advertising 
men. I would suggest that this man 
be empowered to run the occupation 
as he would a publicity campaign. Of 
course he would have to be well 
grounded in German economy and know 
the German language and the German 
people, their history, literature, art, 
music and their theater. He would also 
have to know his America. Above all 
he would have to be hardheaded and 
brook no positive or negative interfer- 
ence in the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion of selling America. 


Never before in our history and very 
likely never again will the United States 
be granted this golden opportunity to 
inject a respect for the democratic way 
of life into the very heart of Europe. 
If we fail now we will have failed for- 
ever. Other ideologies will not be long 
in filling the vacuum left in the German 
mind by the passing of Nazism. 

To date only our military strategists 
seem to have been farsighted enough to 
read the handwriting upon the wall. 
They know that with the development of 
air power and rocket weapons the 
United States can never again afford to 
stand aloof, run its own affairs and dis- 
regard the rest of the world. 


We don’t buy friendship 


By that same token we also need 
friends in foreign countries. The day 
has come when we must learn to get 
along with others. We will soon find 
out that we cannot buy friendships 
simply by handing out money as one 
throws a bone to a dog. This type of 
careless generosity which in the past we 
have indulged in may invoke a pre- 
liminary wave of gratitude but it is 
bound to be followed by an undertow 
of resentment. On the other hand, our 
cultural heritage, our art, our literature 
and our music are invaluable advertise- 
ments of the American spirit. They 
breed respect rather than envy, and re- 
spect is one thing that this nation of 
ours needs throughout the world today. 
Nowhere do we “need it more than in 
conquered Germany whose importance 
to us as “an outpost of Democracy” will 
be demonstrated in the forthcoming 
struggle over the peace treaties. 
“America is rich,” a very learned Ger- 
man professor recently said to me, “I 
never doubted that you would win the 
war because, with your money, you 
could out-produce us. But what really 
has impressed me have been your won- 
derful plays. Money alone cannot pro- 
duce a culture such as you have. There 
must be more to your America than we 
have realized.” 
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Justice Rutledge 
Dissenting 


The following excerpts are from the 
minority decision by Justice Wiley B. 
Rutledge of the Umted States Supreme 
Court in the case of Everson vs. the 
Board of Education of the Township of 
Ewing, N. J. 


“WELL AWARE that Almighty God hath 
created the mind free; . . . that to com- 
pel a man to furnish contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves, is sinful dnd tyran- 
ni¢aly: 


““We, the General Assembly, do 
enact, That no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, 
nor shall be enforced, restrained, mo- 
lested, or burthened in his body or 
goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on ac- 
count of his religious opinions or be- 
Metta: > 


“I cannot believe that the great au- 
thor of those words, or the men who 
made them law, could have joined in 
this decision. Neither so high nor so 
impregnable today as yesterday is the 
wall raised between church and state by 
Virginia’s great statute of religious 
freedom and the First Amendment, now 
made applicable to all the states by the 
Fourteenth. New Jersey’s statute sus- 
tained is the first, if indeed it is not the 
second breach to be made by this Court’s 
action. That a third, and a fourth, and 
still others will be attempted, we may 
be sure. .. . Thus with time the most 
solid freedom steadily gives way be- 
fore continuing corrosive decision.” 


% % * % * 


“The reasons underlying the Amend- 
ment’s policy have not vanished with 
time or diminished in force. Now as 
when it was adopted the price of reli- 
gious freedom is double. It is that the 
church and religion shall live both 
within and upon that freedom. There 
cannot be freedom of religion, safe- 
guarded by the state, and intervention 
by the church or its agencies in the 
state’s domain or dependency on its 
largesse. . The great condition of 
religious liberty is that it. be maintained 
free from sustenance. as also from other 
interferences, by the state. For when 
it comes to rest upon that secular foun- 
dation it vanishes with the resting. . . . 
Public money devoted to payment of 
religious costs, educational or other, 
brings the quest for more. It brings 


*“A Bill for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom,” enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia, January 19, 1786. 
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too the struggle of sect against sect for 
the larger share or for any. Here one 
by numbers alone will benefit most, 
there another. That is precisely the 
history of societies which have had 
an established religion and dissident 
groups. ... It is the very thing Jeffer- 
son and Madison experienced and 
sought to guard against, whether in its 
blunt or in its more screened forms... . 
The end of such strife cannot be other 
than to destroy the cherished liberty. 
The dominating group will achieve the 
dominant benefit; or all will embroil 
the state in their dissensions.”. . . 

“Exactly such conflicts have centered 
of late around providing transportation 
to religious schools from public funds. 

“The issue and the dissension work 
typically, in Madison’s phrase, to ‘de- 
stroy that moderation and harmony 
which the forbearance of our laws to 
intermeddle with Religion, has _pro- 
duced amongst its several sects.’ ” 


“Two great drives are constantly in 
motion to abridge, in the name of edu- 
cation, the complete division of reli- © 
gion and civit authority which our fore- 
fathers made. One is to introduce re- 
ligious education and observances into 
the public schools. The othet, to ob- 
tain public funds for the aid and sup- 


- port of various private religious schools. 


. . . In my opinion both avenues were 
closed by the Constitution. Neither 
should be opened by this Court. The 
matter is not one of quantity, to be 
measured by the amount of money ex- 
pended. Now as in Madison’s day it 
is one of principle, to keep separate 
the spheres as the First Amendment 
drew them; to prevent the first experi- 
ment upon our liberties; and to keep 
the question from becoming entangled 
in corrosive precedents. We should not 
be less strict to keep strong and untar- 
nished the one side of the shield of re- 
ligious freedom than we haye been of 


‘the other.” | 


High and impregnable 


Editorial by Dr. Eliot on the School Bus Decision 


THE MAJORITY OPINION of the United 
States Supreme Court, in the case of 
Everson y. Board of Education, was written 
by Mr. Justice Black. It ends with these 
words: “The First Amendment has erected 
a wall between church and state. That 
wall must be kept high and impregnable. 
We could not approve the slightest breach. 
New Jersey has not breached it here.” 


There is, therefore, no difference of 
opinion within the Court on the basic 
principle. The difference arises as to 
whether, in the specific instance of the 
New Jersey statute, the basic principle 
has been violated. The majority holds 
that it has -not, the minority holds that 
it has. That point is definitely settled, 
by the only method available; and unless 
at some future date the Court should 
reverse its decision, the present answer to 
the specific question will stand. 


More important, however, than the im- 
mediate question of the constitutionality 
of a particular law is the probability that 
this decision will provoke widespread dis- 
cussion among the people of the United 
States on the whole question of the doc- 
trine of the separation of church and state; 
and in this public discussion it is to be 
hoped that the minority opinion, written 
by Mr. Justice Rutledge, with whom Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Jackson 
and Mr. Justice Burton agree, will be care- 
fully read and studied by all thoughtful 
citizens. 


It is an able document, and of the 
utmost value as a statement of principles 
that are fundamental to religious liberty 
in the United States. If those principles 
are widely enough understood, and held 
with sufficient tenacity, there is little 


reason to fear serious encroachment upon 
the structure of our liberties in the field 
of religion. There is at this time no oc- 
casion for panic, or for violent attacks upon 
any church, but there is very great need 
for serious attention to the problem of 
educating ourselves on a question that is 
vital to the preservation of our American 
tradition. 


Mr. Justice Rutledge’s dissenting opinion 
is an excellent place to begin that process. 
It goes back to the great words of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, to the Virginia statute 
of religious freedom and the “Memorial 
and Remonstrance against Religious As- 
sessements.’’ There is a solid foundation 
under the assertion that “we have staked 
the very existence of our country on the 
faith that complete separation between 
the state and religion is best for the state 
and best for religion.’” Nothing less than 
the existence of our country is in peril if 
we lose that faith or our loyalty to it. 


The dissenting opinion does not minimize 
the danger. It states that already two 
breaches in the wall between church and 
state have been made, and adds that “a 
third, and a fourth and still others will 
be attempted, we may be sure.”’ It warns 
us that “with time the most solid freedom 
steadily gives way before continuing cor- 
rosive decision.” As in Madison’s day, 
we mast “‘prevent the first experiment upon 
our liberties’ and “keep the question from 
becoming entangled in corrosive prec- 
edents.” 

Those are solemn and stirring) words, 
for which all freedom-loving men must be 


grateful. ’ 
FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


z.) 


There Are Always 
Witch-hunters | 


The following excerpts from the testi- 
mony of David E. Lilienthal, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, given 
before the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy on February 4, 1947, 
are printed in full below, except for the 
paragraphs quoted by Judge Brooks. 


“THERE ARE ALWAYS witch-hunters and 
people who will gladly defame and 
assassinate the character of others with- 
out responsibility. That is why we have 
a system of law, and that is why we 
have courts, and that is why we have 
rules of evidence. I will be very glad 
to be lynched if in the process of that 
lynching this lesson about what our 
history means is learned. And what 


the history of the common law means — 


in terms of protection of the individual 
citizens against the irresponsible charges 
of witch-hunters. 

% * #* * % 

It is very easy simply to say one is 
not a Communist. And, of course, if my 
record requires me to state that very 
affirmatively, then it is a great disap- 
pointment to me. It is very easy to talk 
about being against communism. It is 
equally important to believe those things 
which provide a satisfying and effective 
alternative. 

* *% * % * 

“Democracy is that satisfying, affirm- 
ative alternative. Its hope in the world is 
that it is an affirmative belief, rather than 
being simply a belief against something 
else and nothing more. 


And among the things we must prac- | 
tice is that while we seek fervently to 
ferret out the subversive and anti-demo- 
cratic forces in the country, we do not 
at the same time, by hysteria, by resort 
to innuendo, and smears, and other un- 
fortunate tactics, besmirch the very ; 
cause that we believe in and cause a 
separation among our people, cause one 
group and one individual to hate an- 
other, based upon mere attacks, merely 
unsubstantiated attacks upon their loy- 
alty. 

* * * * * 

“I want also to add that part of my 
conviction is based upon my training as 
an Anglo-American common lawyer. It 
is the very basis and the great heritage 
of the English people to this country 

(Continued on page 150) 


Editorial by Judge Lawrence G. Brooks 


» 


THE FIGHT over the confirmation of David 
E. Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is reminiscent of a 
similar situation 30 years ago when Louis 
D. Brandeis was nominated for the United 
States Supreme Court. Brandeis like Lili- 
enthal was a Jew. Both had rendered 
distinguished public service. Then as now 
there was criticism of the radical views of 
the nominee. Then as now powerful 
special interests were opposing the nominee. 
The most distinguished of the former presi- 
dents of the American Bar Association, in- 
cluding William Howard Taft, opposed the 
confirmation of Brandeis because of what 
they considered either lack of judicial 
temperament or a proper code of legal 
ethics. 


Senator Taft has opposed Lilienthal on 
the ground, among others, that he is 
temperamentally unfit for the job. Senator 
Flanders is troubled by Lilienthal’s part in 
the controversy over the removal of Arthur 
E. Morgan, first chairman of T.V.A. The 
intimation, as it was in the case of Brandeis, 

‘is that the nominee was not ethical in 
his conduct. The Brandeis case teaches 
us not to lay too much stress on contro- 
verted questions of ethics. History has 
confounded Brandeis’ critics. Time will 
do the same in the case of Lilienthal. 


Lilienthal’s support except for the polit- 
ical angle has great strength numerically 
and intellectually. Owen D. Young, out- 
standing citizen and businessman, tele- 
graphed the Committee: ‘’Because of my 
interest in public utilities I became 
acquainted with David E. Lilienthal nearly 
twenty years ago. I regarded him as an 
adversary and so naturally watched him 
with a critical eye. Because of my in- 
terest in the international affairs of this 
nation, | also watched Lilienthal’s work 


in the atomic field. As a result | wish to ~ 


say that he is a man of clear vision, of 
executive ability, of firmness, and un- 
questionable loyalty and in a unique posi- 
tion to serve effectively in the position 
for which the President nominated him.” 

Karl T. Compton has expressed disil- 
lusionment and disgust over the delay in 
confirming the nomination. He said, 


“Already scientists have quit their jobs 


a 


at the atomic projects at Los Alamos and 
Oak Ridge. The effectiveness of the plants 
has been reduced seriously.”” He went on 
to say that scientists would quit atomic 
projects en masse if convinced that polit- 
ical and special interests were successful in 
blocking Lilienthal’s appointment. William 
L. Batt, prominent Philadelphia industrialist 
and former vice-president of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has spoken in the same 
vein. The atomic scientists almost to a 
man have backed Lilienthal as have edi- 
torial writers throughout the nation. In 
contrast how feeble the showing of iso- 
lationist Republican senators like Bridges, 
White, Wherry, Taft, and their economic 
counterparts among Southern Democrats! 


Besides the record of uncontradicted 
achievement there is one further test of 
Lilienthal’s fitness and that is the state- 
ment he made in response to a question 
by Senator McKellar as to his convictions 
on communist doctrines. The statement 
is in part as follows: 


LILIENTHAL’S TESTIMONY 


“| believe—and | so conceive the Con- 
stitution of the United States to rest upon, 
as does religion—the fundamental proposi- 
tion of the integrity of the individual; and 
that all government and all private insti- 
tutions must be designed to promote and 
to protect and to defend the integrity and 
the dignity of the individual; that that 
is the essential meaning of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, as it is essentially 
the meaning of religion. 


“Any form of government, therefore, 
and any other institutions which make men 
means rather than ends, which exalt the 
state or any other institutions above the 
importance of men, which place arbitrary 
power over men as a fundamental tenet 
of government are contrary to that con- 
ception, and, therefore, | am deeply op- 
posed to them. 

“The communistic philosophy as well as 
the communistic form of government fall 
within this category, for their fundamental 
tenet is quite to the contrary. The fun- 
damental tenet of communism is that the 
state is an end in itself, and that there- 
fore the powers which the state exercises 


over the individual are without any ethical 
standards to limit them. That I deeply 
disbelieve. 

“One of the tenets of democracy that 
grows out of this central core of a belief 
that the individual comes first, that all 
men are the children of God and that their 
personalities are therefore sacred, carries 
with it a great belief in civil liberties and 
their protection, and a repugnance to 
anyone who would steal from a human 
being that which is most precious to him 
—his good name—either by impugning 
things to him by innuendo or by insinuation. 
And it is especially an unhappy circum- 
stance that occasionally that is done in 
the name of democracy. ' This, | think, 
can tear our country apart and destroy it 
if we carry it further. 


“| deeply believe in the capacity of 
democracy to surmount any trials that may 
lie ahead, provided only that we practice 
it in our daily lives.” 


The United States is competing increas- 
ingly with Soviet Russia for world favor. 
The degree of our success will depend on 
whether we make our form of government 
appear the more desirable and the more 
deserving of imitation. We can contribute 
to world recovery and therefore to our 
popularity by the speedy development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes and 
world use. If we permit that develop- 
ment to be obstructed by people in public 
or private life for partisan or selfish pur- 
poses then this country will have earned 
the contempt of mankind. 

Brandeis and Lilienthal individually count 
for little compared to the principle they 
symbolize, namely that the public interest 
is paramount. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has just reaffirmed that 
principle in the Lewis case. We in the 
United States are now called upon to apply 
the principle to atomic energy and on a 
world-wide scale. On the manner in which 
we meet our responsibility shall we be 
judged. Thereon may well depend peace 
or war, the survival or destruction of our 
civilization. Let us not in this hour meanly 
fail. ' 


LAWRENCE G. BROOKS 
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by G. RICHARD KUCH 


I Met Europe's Youth 


Unitarians face an unprecedented opportunity 
in postwar Europe for practical religion 


THE MOST IMPRESSIVE FACT in Europe today is the tremendous vitality and sense 
of purpose that many peoples have despite seemingly insurmountable physical 
obstacles. We speak in America of shortages, but we do not know what the word 


means, 


Shortages of clothing, food, housing, textbooks, doctors, circumscribe 
every waking and sleeping hour of millions of Europeans. 


But these physical 


shortages have induced another quality or product which is more essential for 
the reconstruction of Europe than any amount of physical equipment. 


That quality is courage, grit, or what- 
ever you want to name the virtue that 
enables people to climb out from under 
the debris of destruction, greet the new 
day, and with pick and shovel begin to 
build upon the ashes of the old day. 
There is no margin of time or goods that 
allows for the typical American indul- 
gence in the dubious luxury of com- 
placency; for to be complacent in Eu- 
rope is to die, or at least to lose pace 
with the march of progress. 

The confusion, sorrow and weariness 
of the Europeans in the midst of such 
critical destruction and devastation is 
in some countries producing a conserva- 
tive and even reactionary social scene. 
But in most of Europe, and particularly 
in Eastern and Central Europe, the 
dominant trend is progressive and 
liberal. North American Unitarians 
would find themselves, as I did, very 
much at home in European countries in 
which the progressive trend is dominant. 
Unfortunately, one does not often find 
progressive, positive views within the 
circles of organized religion. Many of 
those groups that we have historically 
counted as religious allies have already 
turned to the past for inspiration and 
support. Conference themes and church 
publications speak again and again of 
“Following Christ,” “The Problem of 
Jeremiah,” apparently with the hope 
that the old words will bring a clear 
light to the confused scene of politics, 
economics and religion today. But the 
light and insight to be found in the 
lives of Amos, Jeremiah and Jesus is a 
bold and affirmative light not especially 


G. Ricuarp Kucu, Associate Director of 
A.U.Y., visited Europe in January and Febru- 
ary. In England, France, Denmark, Sweden, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, he met with the 
leaders of national and international organiza- 
tions, including the World Federation of 
Demogratic Youth and the International Re- 
ligious Fellowship. He also made plans for 
A.U.Y. participation in youth service recon- 
struction projects in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 
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helpful to those who turn in fear and 
trembling at the prospect of the new 
day. 

Everywhere I traveled, I took every 
opportunity to get the reaction of Eu- 
ropean progressives to our Unitarian 
Advance Principles. I could recount 
many instances of listening to young 
and old Europeans greet Unitarian 
Advance Principles enthusiastically. In 
Denmark I attended the Executive 
Meetings of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, but a casual ob- 
server would have thought that we were 
a meeting to disctiss Unitarian Advance, 
for I spent hours every night (by re- 
quest) talking about Unitarianism to 
Danes, Russians, Frenchmen, Bulgar- 
ians, Czechs, Austrians, Yugoslavs and 
Poles. The young friends gathered in 


Members of People’s Central Youth Coun- 
cil of Poland at a congress last summer 
at Warsaw. The men are in their miners’ 
uniforms; the girls in peasant costumes of 
Silesia. 


my room would listen intently while the 
translating went on (sometimes in four 
or five languages at once) and then they 
would answer in their native tongues 
and I would wait upon the inevitable 
translation: “Unitarianism is working 
for the same things we are. But how 
can a church like this exist in Amer- 
ica?” or “We could believe in such a 


- church, but we have no churches like 


the Unitarian in our country.” 

Again and again in Europe, I had the 
feeling that the time was ripe for an 
Advance Movement of Unitarianism. 
The old churches, the orthodox move- 
ments, the clever face-saving maneuvers 
of the Church of Rome are giving way — 
before the common man’s affirmations 
about life here and now. I met dozens 
of young people who had been betrayed 
by the old church and who are now 
very “anti-religious.” 

In Europe today the progressives and 
liberals are building a new temple of 
religion. It is not being built in a quiet 
and secluded spot but at the busy cross-- 
roads of human life. The walls of the 
temple are made of strong, vibrant, 
human bodies linked together with the 
constructive work of the day. The 
vaulted arches are the outstretched 
arms of those who seek to work with and 
serve others. The keystone of this new 
temple is the firmly clasped hand of 
fellowship. It is a beautiful keystone 
made up of the varied colors of many 
hands—of blacks and browns and reds 
and yellows and whites. The texture 
varies as the scrubby rough hand of the 
miner and the strong, clean, supple 
fingers of the artist and physician join 
each other. Within the temple the altar 
is not made of carved and polished 
marble, but rather of the products of 
the field, the forest, the mine and the - 
factory. There is no pulpit, for the 
prophet is busy working with the people 
that he might better learn how to serve. 
There is no book or creed to sign, for 
the symbol of membership is the ready 
smile and the firm handclasp. The bind- 
ing bond of communion is not made 
through old wine, but rather through 
the deed well done. 

As Unitarians it is our duty to assume 
a full share of the burden and the op- 
portunity of building this new temple. 
We cannot do this by idle words in the 
best turned phrases in our pulpits and 
forums. Work done for and dollars 
given to the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, support for youth service projects 
in Europe, scholarships and exchange 
facilities for European students—these 
are the measuring rods of our faith and 
affirmation today. We must be up and 
doing and building. The bond of fel- 
lowship in today’s world is service and 
work because “work is love made_ 
visible.” > Ge Ue 
Rae 


ys 


by DUNCAN HOWLETT 


“The Ministry? Nuts!” 


The new minister of the First Church in Boston 
replies to a popular fallacy about his profession 


WHY WOULD ANYBODY want to be a minister? Most of them are down at the heel 
and out at the elbow. The prestige of the church is declining; nobody goes any 


more. 
they ought to get together. 


Who wants to be a tea hound any- 
way? Why spend the rest of your life 
going to women’s meetings and calling 
on dull people? And look at the moral 
strait jacket the ministry puts you in. 
The ministry? Nuts! Take a man’s 
job! 

Such is the prevailing sentiment of 
most young people. It is also the senti- 
ment of even more adults—the parents 
of the young people who voice these 
sentiments. Many such statements on 
the part of young people are echoes of 
what they have heard at home. They 
are generalizations based upon the 
churchgoing laxity of their elders. 


A disquieting appreciation 


Businessmen of 60 years and more, 

oddly enough, tend to speak in a some- 
what different tone. In general their 

attitude, when speaking of the church, 
is not one of scorn but of respect. They 
tend to lament rather than deride its 
shortcomings. Hard-headed, two-fisted 
as a result of two score years in the 
world of commerce, they seem never- 
theless to have acquired a disquieting 
appreciation of ministers, even of the 
inconspicuous ones who aren’t noticed 
by the papers. 

Youth and the generation “in the 

_ prime of life” write off this appreciation 
of the church on the part of their elders 
as a sign of growing senility. A man 
about to die suddenly begins to worry 
about the welfare of his soul, so they 
reason, and in part they are right. But 
they are only slightly right, and hence, 
for all practical purposes they are not 
right but wrong. 

Full maturity brings a ee te. to 
bear on life which only the passing of 
time makes possible. This results in 
appreciation of the richness of life, and 
also of its poverty. Full maturity has 
observed and felt the fire and hope of 


Duncan Howtert, contributor to the new 
“Voices of Liberalism: I” and minister of 
Unitarian churches in Salem and New Bed- 
ford, Mass., before he succeeded Dr. Charles 
E. Park, gave the Minns Lectures in 1945. 

sate is chairman of the Committee on Recruit- 
ing the Ministry. 


The churches are half empty; they are all fighting with each other, when 


youth; it has observed and felt the dis- 
illusionment and enervation of the 
forties; and it observes and feels both 
the fulfillment and the failure to fulfill 
the opportunities that life gives to al- 
most every man and woman. 

This is why men in their sixties tend 
to appreciate and respect the minister 
more than their juniors do. They have 
learned that the pursuit of the dollar is 
far from giving any assurance of full 
living to the pursuer. They have seen 
that neither success nor failure in the 
workaday world is necessarily correlated 
with that intangible thing called happi- 
ness which all men seek. 

On the contrary, the mature man has 
seen with his own eyes how immensely 
rich and full and satisfying is the life 
of the average minister. He has seen 


the glory of internal peace upon the face 
of a minister admittedly “down at the 
heels and out at the elbows,” and he has 


Rev. Raymond B. Johnson preaching in 

historic Old Ship Church (Unitarian), 

Hingham, Mass., America’s oldest church 
building in continuous use. 


realized with a start that the minister 
has somehow achieved what many a 
“successful” man has never been able 
to find. He knows that the ministry, 
properly engaged in, is as much a man’s 
work as any; he knows that what little 
tedium it involves is far less than is in- 
volved in most other vocations. He 
knows there are “dull” people every- 
where and then remembers that a man 
interested in people rarely finds any- 
body dull. All these things the man of 
maturity has learned, and he sometimes 
finds himself wondering why he never 
considered the ministry himself. 


Something greater than self 


Over and above the personal richness 
and satisfaction of the ministry as a 
lifework, the man who knows life for 
what it is can see still other reasons for 
respecting the ministry. Maturity knows 
the tremendous power for good exerted 
by the church, in spite of all its faults. 
This is the ultimate reason for the soul- 
satisfying quality of the profession. 
Maturity knows the reality of worship 
even in humble surroundings. It knows 
humble men often bring the mood of 
worship more surely than the great are 
able to do, ensconced in their massive 
churches and supported by impeccable 
choirs. In short, maturity finds in this 
universe something greater than self 
which men have always called God, and 
it wants a church in which to worship 
him and it wants men to speak in his 
name. 

If maturity feels these things, as older 
men assure us is the case, the elders of 
present-day youth have an obligation 
which they have discharged very badly. 
They have the obligation to speak out 
and tell youth what the ministry can 
mean to a man. We shall not have 
liberal churches unless we recruit a 
liberal ministry, and we shall not recruit 
a ministry unless our elders pass their 
wisdom back to the youth of the present 
day, enabling youth to see today oppor- . 
tunities through the wisdom of years. 
You can press many an elder into the 
admission that the ministry is the 
greatest work in the world, if you press 
hard enough. But even then you can- 
not usually get him to speak very loud. 

The ministry? Yes! Let men of the 
world say this clearly and boldly to to- 
day’s youth. Many a boy needs but a 
nod of the head from his elders whom 
he admires. He needs only to be con- 
vinced. You, his elders, need only 
assure him that what he thinks to be 
true is true: the ministry is the greatest 
work in the world. 


Picture Crepir Omission: Credit for the 
picture of the Nantucket Unitarian church 
(p. 98, March Register) should have been 
given to Mr. J. F. Barker, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Nantucket, Mass. 
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Symposium on Disarmament 


~ 


Three religious editors discuss the need for action now on 


A Basic Plan by U.N. 
Is Being Built 


THE OBJECTIVE OF DISARMAMENT may 
now seem superficial and utopian when 
one reflects on the strange fiasco of the 
World Disarmament Conference of 
Geneva in 1931, which was described 
in the press in its later stages as the 
“arms parley.” Those of us whose 
memories are long will recall the over- 
whelming enthusiasm for peace ex- 
pressed in the halcyon days of the 
Kellogg Pact, and the upsurge of pa- 
cifist ea international sentiment for 
total disarmament. Between 1928, the 
year of the Kellogg Pact, and 1947, 
much has taken place to sharpen our 
ideals, to relate them more realistically 
to the world scene, and especially to 
make us aware of the tremendous forces 
of tyranny. Such forces do not disap- 
pear under the magic wand of pacifism 
when they protect the worst aspects of 
our industrial civilization. 

The peoples of the United Nations 
have learned through the loss of their 
dear ones in devastated cities and on 
the seven seas, in the torture and death 
of the bravest spirits, that there are 
occasions when irresponsible force must 
be met by force under law, and that not 
to do so is the mark of the coward or 
the Utopian. But now that the evils of 
Nazism for the most part have been 
swept from the face of the earth, it is 
necessary to consolidate the understand- 
ing that has been reached among the 
nations. The respect, trust and confi- 
dence increasingly manifested by the 
great powers should lead to a reduction 
‘of armaments. 

It is true that the outlook for this 
mutual understanding did not appear at 
all promising in the early months of 
1946, but we should be thankful that 
such profound disagreement as existed 
then between the United States and 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union was 
freely and frankly expressed and not 
hidden under the mellifluous phrases 
of the diplomats of the old League of 
Nations. Furthermore, -the Security 
Council of the U. N. makes provision 
for real economic and military sanc- 
tions to resist an aggressor. The old 
paralyzing and desperate reliance upon 
pure moral suasion and “soul force,” 
characteristic of the sentimental enthu- 
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proposals to ensure peace 


Alfred Stiernotte, assistant minister of the 

Unitarian Society of Salt Lake City, is 

managing editor of “The Humanist.” He 

contributed the chapter, “Liberal Reli- 

gion and the Sciences” to “Together We 
Advance.” 


siasts of the League of Nations, has 
been replaced in the minds of interna- 
tional realists by an appreciation of 
the necessary steps and stages to be 
taken to achieve world brotherhood. 

Out of the inimitable bluntness of a 
Bevin, trained in typical trade-union 
hostility to communism, out of the im- 
pertinent and unyielding demands of a 
Molotov or Vishinsky for security, and 
out of the patient and persistent work 
of Byrnes, the meetings of the United 
Nations Assembly traversed a period of 
open disagreement that ended last De- 
cember in unprecedented conciliatory 
measures, preparing the way for co- 
operation and disarmament. 

A basic plan for world-wide arms re- 
duction was approved with enthusiasm 
by the General Assembly and the three 
principal foreign ministers eagerly ex- 
pressed their support of the plan. Mr. 
Byrnes dramatically revealed the num- 
ber of American troops still present in 
foreign territory. Mr. Bevin could not 
equal the large reductions announced 
by Mr. Byrnes, but if present proposals 
of the British Labor government for 
colonial independence and dominion 
status proceed unhampered, it will mean 
undoubtedly a similar reduction of 


British armies abroad. As to the vast 
hordes of Russian legions pictured by 
Churchill behind “the iron curtain,” 
these were apparently much exagger- 
ated by the flowery picturesqueness. of 
Churchillian oratory. 

It is an open secret that Bevin’s for- 
eign policy has caused much trepidation 
among the more progressive supporters 
of the British Labor Party. When over 
a hundred M. P.’s express apprehension, 


-such disapproval cannot be interpreted 


as coming from irresponsible leftist dis- 
ruptionists. That appellation should 
rather be applied to those who are al- 
most hysterical in their denunciations 
of the  Bevin-Stalin correspondence 
which augurs well for the extension of 
the 20-year treaty between Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union. It is sad to re- 
flect that all too often the conservative 
and the anarchist utopian join hands 
in condemning such tangible improve- 
ments in international relations as ex- 
emplified by this direct exchange of 
views as being “Munichism” or “ap- 
peasement,” but those who engage in 
this terminology might perhaps recon- 
sider their semantics. 

The humanist ideal of “a shared life 
in a shared world” does not exist in an 
intellectual and social vacuum. This 
ideal is directly related to definite his- 
torical possibilities achieved through a 
degree of agreement worked out among 
the powers most responsible for pre- 
serving our freedom. To evade or re- 
pudiate the historical promise of the 
United Nations for some vague, fantas- 
tic world government is to lose sight 
of social realities. One such immediate 
social reality is the increasing agree- 
ment among the big powers who are 
responsible for the peace of the world. 
This growing co-operation must be im- 
plemented by a reduction of armaments, 
including the atomic bomb, and we 
should not be  overexercised about 
Churchillian addresses on what has been 
described as “atomic bomb Christian- 
ity.” 

The old arguments about the insuper- 
able burdens of armaments, the educa- 
tional, scientific and social services 
that cannot be maintained because of 


‘this cost, the unimaginable rise in the 


standard of living and the enjoyment of — 
the good life that would redound to the 
masses of mankind if the astronomical 


7 


fi 1 


_ budgets for armaments were reduced to 


the amounts necessary for an interna- 
tional police force—all these arguments 
are still valid. And they are valid in 
a context of collaboration painstakingly 
achieved among the United Nations, a 
collaboration that is real and not in the 
realm of high sounding promises that all 
too often characterized the League of 
Nations. We can draw _ inspiration, 
however, from Eduard Benes, one of 
the most indefatigable workers for the 
implementation of Article XVI of the 
League Covenant, whose vision was 
never formed by unrealistic hopes but 
who collaborated mightily for security 
pacts first and disarmament second. 

We have now achieved a much larger 
measure of security than seemed pos- 
sible a year ago. Let us recall the 
gesture of former President Hoover 
who startled the world by proposing a 
reduction of one third on all arma- 
ments, and let us support the efforts of 
State Secretary Marshall in working 
for bold and daring measures of in- 
ternational conciliation. 


ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


Force and Power Alone 
Cannot Save Us 


ALMOST AT THE BEGINNING of the re- 
cent war, surely a time when few people 
were thinking of postwar reconstruc- 
tion, Pope Pius XII said in his cele- 
brated Christmas Allocution of 1939 
that any peaceful settlement which 
failed to give “fundamental importance 
to a mutually agreed, organic and pro- 
gressive disarmament, spiritual as well 
as material, or which neglects to ensure 
the effective and loyal implementation 
of such an agreement” would sooner or 
later reveal its incoherence and lack of 
vitality. 

It is well known that this, the second 
of the “Five Points,” was adopted by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland and 
“the .Moderator of the Free Church 
Council as an integral part of their pro- 
gram for peace in Britain. The theme 
of disarmament and its key place in 
the Catholic theory of international 
order was further emphasized in the 
Declaration on World Peace, or the 
“Pattern for Peace,” issued on October 
7. 1943. In this document, leading 
Catholic Bishops adhered to an identi- 
cal statement with Protestant and Jew- 
ish leaders that an enduring peace re- 
quires assuring of collective security 
“by drastic limitation and continuing 
control of armaments.” 

The theory behind these statements 
was quite simple. In the words of the 
Pope on December 24, 1939, nations 


ou must be delivered “from the slavery 


imposed upon them .by the race for 
armaments, and from the danger that 
material force, instead of serving to 
protect right, may become an overhear? 
ing and tyrannical master.” Previous 
experience had taught, if experience 
was necessary, that the maintenance of 
large armaments was inherently con- 
nected with power politics. An arma- 
ments race among the nations meant 
that human liberties and human values 
had to be given secondary considera- 
tion. While the nations’ resources were 
diverted to unproductive armies, do- 
mestic problems involving social justice 
remained unremedied. 

In view of this early and emphatic 
position taken by the Pope on the sub- 
ject of disarmament, the contrast in the 
current situation is startling. Disarma- 
ment has continued to occupy an insig- 
nificant position in the effective postwar 
planning of the United Nations. Talk 
of postwar disarmament was. deliber- 
ately discouraged by those responsible 
for drafting the preliminary charter of 
the United Nations at Dumbarton Oaks. 
And later at San Francisco not one 
change was introduced into the docu- 
ment in this respect. Article 26 merely 
designates the Security Council as the 
organ responsible for formulating plans 
for disarmament. Nowhere in the Char- 
ter is the principle clearly stated that 
disarmament by all the United Nations 
is a basic objective. 

It must be admitted that our inter- 
war experiences with disarmament con- 
ferences and proposals are a poor pre- 
cedent for similar programs today. 
The failures, procrastinations and hypo- 
crisies of the past disarmament confer- 
ences offer good material for those who 

would have us abandon the attempt and 
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go full tilt along the road to militarism. 
The periodic journalistic and political, 
not to say military, offensives of the 
Soviet Union also strengthen the posi- 
tion of those who contend that the only 
policy for this country is one based 
frankly on military might. The Ameri- 
can proposals for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy now seem headed 
for a complete impasse and this may 
indicate for some people that arma- 
ments control and reduction are not 
feasible in the present world tension. 


Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that anyone who proposes 
disarmament today is likely to be 
scoffed at for a simpleton, a naive 
dweller in an ivory tower who is un- 
aware of the realities. Those who be- 
lieve in the moral strength of right are 
quite willing to be called simpletons by 
those who believe only in the material 
strength of might. But it seems to me 
that the task today is not so much pre- 
senting a program for disarmament as 
combatting an idea. And the idea be- 
hind those who minimize the impor- 
tance of disarmament for all nations is 
that force and power can be relied upon 
exclusively as the ultimate solution to 
world peace. This idea is being sedu- 
lously inculcated not only by military 
men but by civilians in leading posi- 
tions in the legislative and executive 
branches of our government. 


The American people are being over- 
sold on the value of military strength 
as a contributing factor to peace. When 
will we learn that those who take the 
sword shall perish by it? Power brooks 
no rival. The philosophy of power now 
being insinuated from governmental 
and other sources will swallow up every- 
thing else and subordinate everything 
to itself, just as it did in every other 
country and every other age that ac- 
cepted it. The militaristic approach to 
world peace, however plausible may be 
the reasons adduced from the existing 
confusion and suspicions in the world, 
is essentially fallacious and if adopted 
as a long-range principle by the Ameri- 
can people will be not only sterile in 
its results but destructive of Christian 
values in the process. A typical in- 
stance in point are the arguments put 
forth by proponents of universal peace- 
time military training for all our young 
men. 

Catholics probably differ from many 
others in this issue of disarmament by 
not placing total emphasis upon peace- 
ful methods, to the exclusion of the due 
role of military strength. For Catholics, 
peace is not an absolute. The Church 
does not believe that an appeal to mili- 
tary force is necessarily wrong. But 
this is far from saying that this nation 
should throw itself into the arms of 
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militarism as the only surety of our life 
and liberty. To say that force and 
power is the only language the outside 
world understands may soon come to 
mean that force and power is the only 
language that our own America under- 
stands. 
Ropert A. GRAHAM 


Disarmament Relieves 
Tensions, Builds Security 


OF ALL THE FOOLISH, footless, futile 
and false propositions commended to 
the mind of man, I know of nothing to 
match the familiar maxim, “In time of 
peace prepare for war.” Great names 
are attached to this idea—George Wash- 
ington, for example! But against it 
stands the unvarying experience of man- 
kind since the first cave man piled up 
stones before his doorway to hurl 
against his neighbor in the next cliff. 
Nations have always prepared for war 
to the extent of their ability—have al- 
ways had armies and navies, and arse- 
nals, and forts and plans of battle and 
campaign—and never yet have won en- 
during peace. Age after age, they have 
armed and fought to end war, and war 
has kept right on endlessly repeating 
itself. When a scientist tries and re- 
tries an experiment, always with the 
same result, he at last decides the case 
is proved, and goes on to something 
else. Why should not mankind recog- 
nize that experiment has long since 
proved that to prepare for war is to get 
sooner or later exactly what you pre- 
pare for, and try some other policy for 
getting peace? 

I can understand this ancient maxim, 
which really goes back to Roman times, 
only from the standpoint of the convic- 
tion that “there is no peace,” that any 
“time of peace” can last only for a 
short while, and that war is sure to 
come again as it has come so constantly 
before. If this be true, that war is in- 
evitable, then it would seem to be the 
part of prudence to prepare for it, in 
the interest of safety if nothing more. 
But the trouble with this idea is that 
you can never prove that war is thus 
inevitable, since the very preparations 
you are making to guarantee safety 
themselves contribute to the coming of 
war. We have a vicious circle here. If 
war comes, then we should have arms 
for safety; if we have arms for safety, 
then war is sure to come. The very 
presence of arms, in other words, the 
mere getting ready to fight, so compli- 
cates an unstable situation that war is 
inevitably the result. But the inevitable- 
ness springs not from the nature of 
things at all, but from the stupidity and 
perversity of men—always seeking 
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peace and security by reliance upon 
arms, and both of these high aims never 
so far away! 

What we need, in the light of the 
failure of our peace-through-prepared- 
ness policy, is plainly a new policy of 
peace. Why not try disarmament for 
a change? It couldn’t bring any worse 
results upon this stricken earth—wars 
couldn’t come any oftener or be any 
more destructive! And it might sur- 
prise us all by bringing peace! The 
wisest proposal before the United Na- 
tions at this hour is that the nations 
proceed to disarm on the basis of some 
program of mutual understanding and 
agreement. 


Nations effective to that end. For as 
long as the great powers are armed to 
the teeth—of course against one another 
since there are no other rivals—there 
can’ be in the mind of the world only 
jealousy, suspicion, fear, hate and the 
impulse to fight. Out of such a sultry 
atmosphere can leap only the searing 
stroke of war. The stripping away of 
arms means that the nations are think- 
ing at last in terms of peace, as the 
piling up of arms for any professed 
purpose means that the nations are 
thinking still in terms of war. And 
Shakespeare reminded us centuries ago, 


in his Hamlet, that “there is nothing 


either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so.” 

The same thing applies, most em- 
phatically, to the problem of security. 
What nation, of all the great nations, 


This is the one thing that 
will promise peace and make the United’ 


feels safe in this dread hour? What 
armament anywhere is large enough, or 
potent enough, to establish assurance 
in any mind? Russia has the mightiest 
army upon this planet, but she fears 
encirclement and attack, and is fever- 
ishly searching to uncover the secret of 
atomic energy. Our country has the 
secret, and a stock pile of atomic bombs, 
but we are scared well-nigh out of our 
wits at the prospect of a third and this 
time final world war. The world in 
general was never so lavishly equipped 
with weapons of inconceivable destruc- 
tive power—and never lived in such 
daily and nightly terror. Security? 
The arms prepared in one country for 
the’ security of that country instantly 
spread insecurity in every other coun- | 
try. My sword daunts you, as your 
sword daunts me. Not until together 
we lay down our swords can we feel 
safe. 


So whether it be peace or whether it 
be security, the lesson is still the same 
—as clear and terrible in our minds as 
the mystic writing on the walls of Bel- 
shazzar’s palace. The policy of arma- 
ments has been weighed in the balance 
of actual events, and has been found 
wanting. It simply doesn’t work! On 
the contrary, it leads, as though by 
some kind of fate, to constant war and 
chronic insecurity. So I plead for dis- 
armament. Let the United Nations 
focus attention on this one problem to 
the exclusion if necessary of everything 
else. Let them set up a time schedule, 
so to speak, by which progressively the 
nations of the earth will reduce their 
armies, their navies, their air forces. 
until they are at last altogether stripped 
of arms. And perhaps they will dis- 
cover that in the solution of this 
problem will lie the solution of other 
problems as well. Certainly the atom 
bomb will solve itself. Russia, America 
and Britain may find suddenly they can 
agree. Why not, when fear and sus- 
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picion are allayed? | 


If this is impossible, then so sure do 
I feel of the principle involved, that I 
would have the United States disarm 
alone. Is the power of example of no 
avail? May not the action of one great 
nation induce such confidence that 
others will gladly follow? Risk? Of 
course, there would be risk. But no 
risk half so terrible as the certainty of 
destruction, death and doom that now 
confronts us in this atomic age. The 
present system of competitive arma- 
ments means the end of all by such 
violence, bloodshed and horror as man 
has never known. Only by disarmament 
can mankind be saved. It is all ‘so sim- 
ple, and so sure, that if we do not act, 
we deserve to perish. 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs 
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- Action — Not Blueprints 


O 
-_— 


Protestant delegates call for more economics 


This report on the National Conference 


_ on the Church and Economic Life held in 


Pittsburgh, February 18-20, under the 
leadership of the Industrial Relations Di- 
vision of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was pre- 
pared by the Unitarian delegation: Mrs. 
Charles Bassett (Pittsburgh, First Unitar- 
ian); Emery Foster (Washington, All 
Souls’ Church); Rev. Irving Murray 
(Pittsburgh, First Unitarian); Rev. Frank 
Ricker (Columbus, Ohio, First Unitarian), 
and Merrill Bush (25 Beacon Street, Adult 
Education). Dr. Homer A. Jack, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Chicago Council 
Against Racial and Religious Discrimina- 
tion, was an active participant both in 
the conference proceedings and the prep- 
aration of this report. 


WE LEFT the Pittsburgh Conference on 
the Church and Economic Life with 
considerably mixed feelings. Agreeing 
that unusual care had been taken to 
secure an honest consensus of the dele- 
gates’ opinions and impressed with the 
markedly liberal complexion of the con- 
clusions reached, we were yet disap- 
pointed that, although the generaliza- 
tions were phrased in liberal terms, 
there was little inclination to debate 
specific cases or to come out strongly 
against concrete abuses. 


Some of us felt real progress was 


made in establishing a framework of 


agreement upon ethical principles. 
Others were depressed to find that, 
although the skeleton was generally 
sound, it had little meat. We would 
prefer fewer issues phrased in the form 
of questions; more in the form of posi- 
tive affirmations. One important result 
of the conference is agreement that the 


“church has both the right and the duty 


to inform itself on economic issues, to 


speak out against abuses and to act 
upon its ethical judgments through par- 
ticipation in economic decisions. 

If the statements agreed to enthusi- 
astically at this conference are not 


typical of the full membership in the 
_ Federal Council, at least they indicate 
the overwhelming sentiment of some 
_ 400 delegates, among whom Protestant 


members of business, labor, agricul- 
tural, governmental and_ professional 


__ groups outnumbered the ministers about 


two to one. We wonder how Unitarians 
as a group would react to the statements 


adopted. 


The conference set as its task the 


proclamation of Christian standards for 
economic relationships. It accepted the 
full responsibility of Protestant churches 
not to provide blueprints but to evalu- 
ate economic practices and to give 
ethical perspective to proposals for 
economic reform. 


Among the responsibilities of the 
church, the following were listed: 


1. Stand for a man’s right and duty to take 
his share in the world’s work and to work at 
jobs that will enable him to fulfill the true 
purposes of labor. 


2. Promote equal and unsegregated oppor- 
tunity for all, including members of racial or 
other minority groups. 


3. Stand for the abolition of preventable 
poverty and for the realization by all people 
of the great possibilities for economic welfare. 


4. Promote widespread democratic and in- 
formal participation in decisions which affect 
our economic destiny. 


5. Seek to discover and to proclaim the 
truth about economic conditions, and to speak 
out against clear instances of specific injustice. 


6. Promote increasing co-operation between 
individuals and groups in all phases of eco- 
nomic life. 


7. Influence our nation against any abuse 
of its tremendous economic resources and 
power in its relations with other nations. (A 
positive emphasis was included here upon pro- 
moting international friendship and economic 
welfare.) 


Too few affirmations 


The discussion of crucial economic 
problems on which churches should 
take a stand was, we felt, too much in 
terms of raising questions for further 
investigation rather than making posi- 
tive affirmations. We asked ourselves, 
are these the crucial problems and, if 
so, what do we as Unitarians propose 
to do about them? Here is a sample of 
the kinds of problems agreed to be 


‘ crucial: 


1. Can our economy so utilize its resources 
as to secure economic stability and progress 
and at the same time preserve and enlarge 
the essential liberties of man? Do these “es- 
sential liberties,” they asked, include “the 
right and opportunity of all individuals to 
work without regard to creed, race, national 
origin, color, sex or class’? What about self- 
determination in choice of work; freedom of 
thought and speech, for employer and em- 
ployee; the “security of a living annual wage, 
steady employment and protection against the 
hazards of sickness, accident and old age”? 

1. How can full production, full employment 
and equitable distribution of our national in- 
come be achieved and maintained? Do certain 
restrictions interfere with or prevent attain- 
ment of these goals? For example, what about 
excessive taxation of income; the methods for 


and control of distribution of corporate re- 
serves, savings or surpluses; withholding of 
goods from the market; disparity between 
total savings and productive investment; stop- 
pages of work by either management or labor; 
insufficient purchasing power and inequitable 
distribution? 


3. What role should government play in 
our economic life? How, it was asked, can 
the government planning and control needed 
to maintain economic equilibrium (both do- 
mestically and in the face of nationalistic 
cartels and an interdependent world economy) 
be exercised without demoralization in gov- 
ernment, serious weakening of private initia- 
tive and without infringement of important 
civil and personal liberties? 


The church should be concerned with 
many other “crucial problems” in our 
economic life: the inter-relationship of 
wages, prices and profits (a conflict, it 
was felt, between individual acquisitive- 
ness and general welfare) ; the improve- 
ment of industrial relations (so that the 
tremendously increased power of or- 
ganized management and _ organized 
labor may be used for social benefit) ; 
governmental vs. individual and group 
responsibility for social security; the 
question of whether increased use of 
co-operatives can lessen the evils of 
monopoly in both governmental and 
private enterprise; and the proper use 
of the tremendous economic power and 
productivity of the United States to 
promote rather than to disrupt world 
economic stability and- lasting peace. 
Serious problems! What part should 
the church play in their solution? 

The Conference urged special train- 
ing of ministers for a basic understand- 
ing of economic problems; inclusion in 
church membership of all economic 
levels; that churches set a high ethical 
example in their own economic activi- 
ties (as employers, investors, purchas- 
ers, recipients of gifts, and property 
owners); that racial restrictive cove- 
nants are un-Christian and have no 
place within the church’s control of 
property; and that “church member- 
ship involves a deep concern for the 
economic welfare of mankind and a 
sacrificial dedication of time, talents 
and energies to the daily service of 
Christ through the extension of social 
justice in the economic field.” 

Although “big business” fared rather 
well at this conference, some of its 
representatives were uneasy about hav- 
ing established the precedent and the 
organization for expression of the 
churches’ right and obligation to evalu- 
ate our economic life in ethical terms. 
One of the final and most significant 
acts of the Pittsburgh meetings was the 
vote to establish a continuing commis- 
sion to follow up the work begun at 
this conference. 

Your delegates’ over-all reaction can 
best be summarized by saying that the 
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real significance of the conference lies 
in the fact that it was held, not in the 
conclusions reached. The general prin- 
ciples agreed to and the phrasing of the 
problems acknowledged were encourag- 
ingly liberal. The refusal to deal with 
specifics—either in terms of application 
of the principles to the problems or in 
condemnation of concrete cases—was 
discouraging. We felt that not nearly 
enough attention was given to the fact 
of world economic interdependence, to 
the current crisis in the world economy, 
or to the implications of these situations 
for our domestic economic planning, 
well-being or ethics. All of us were 
genuinely grateful for the opportunity 
to participate fully in the discussions 
and in the actual proceedings. 


THERE ARE THOSE who appeal to all this 
undoubted other-worldliness or spirituality 
in the Church’s Gospel as a ground for say- 
ing that the Church and Church men as 
such should keep out of all concern with 
the economic order. It should be spiritual 
and speak to men of heaven, and comfort 
them in their sorrows, and encourage them 
to be good to their families, and make 
them want to give to the Red Cross and 
the Community Chest; but not concern 
itself with such things as labor-management 
relationships, or wage levels, or collective 
bargaining, or land tenure, or the motives 
to which an economic system appeals, or 
how best to hold in balance the precious 
value of freedom and that other urgent 
value of security. It has happened that 
some of those who urged the Church to be 
purely spiritual, have taken very good care 
of their own this-world’s goods. But the 
fact remains that the Church’s first busi- 
ness is with what stands above this world, 
with what is spiritual and eternal, with 
God and His Kingdom and man’s recon- 
ciliation with God; with all that first and, 
as tied in directly with that, with man’s 
relations with his neighbors. 
THE RIGHT REVEREND ANGUS DUN, 
Bishop of Washington 
February, 1947, at the Conference on 


the Church and Economic Life. 


THERE ARE ALWAYS 
WITCH-HUNTERS 


(Continued from page 143) 


which we have maintained—that the 
_strictest rules of credibility of witnesses 
and of the avoidance of hearsay and 
gossip shall be excluded in courts of 
justice and that, too, is an essential of 
our democracy. 

“And whether by administrative agen- 
cies acting arbitrarily against business 
organizations, or whether by investigat- 
ing activities of the legislative branches 
whenever those principles of the pro- 
tection of an individual and his good 
name against besmirchment by gossip, 
hearsay and the statements of witnesses 
who are not subject to cross-examina- 
tion are betrayed then, too, we have 
failed in carrying forward our ideals 
in respect to democracy. 


“That I deeply believe.” : 
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UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
x 


Unitarian Youth for Action 


“To share through study and work in 
local groups in the building of a just 
social order which will guarantee equal 
rights and opportunities to all persons, 


irrespective of race, class, religion or. 


nationality. 

To assist young people to find per- 
sonal opportunities for creative citizen- 
ship and to learn the responsibilities of 
a democratic society. 

To encourage local groups to share in 
the building of a classless community 
of nations, free from economic exploita- 
tion or political domination of one 
people by another.” 

—From Statement of Purposes, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth. 


Youth Leads the’ Way 


In Unitarian youth lies not only the 
future of Unitarianism, but much of the 
vital social action of the denomination. 
The A.U.Y. has pioneered in social 
action in the denomination; for ex- 
ample, several years ago the A.U.Y. in- 
sisted on displaying a union label on 
all of its printed materials (a practice 
generally adhered to by the Federal 
Council of Churches but not by the 
American Unitarian Association! ). 

The U.F.S.J. is glad to devote this 
column to the work of the A.U.Y. 
Through this medium, U.F.S.J. mem- 
bers and friends can better know the 
social action program of the A.U.Y. as 
the basis for close co-operation on local 
and denominational levels, and the 
A.U.Y. can better know that there are 
some adults in every church with whom 
they can work on social action projects. 

The A.U.Y. Social Action Committee 
bases its program on understanding 
both the issues requiring action and the 
responsibility of liberal religion for 
action. To this end, the Committee 
publishes, in co-operation with the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship, two social 
action pages in the monthly magazine, 
The Young Liberal, and a monthly 
mimeographed bulletin, Youth for 
Action (not Youth for Christ!). 


Youth Programs 


Boston: The establishment of a week- 
end workcamp. 

Pittsburgh: Investigation of blight 
area and turning over specific violations 
and complaints to the city inspectors. 


Edited by Dr. Homer A. Jack, U.F. 
S.J. secretary, from material furnished 
by Andrew Rice, A.U.Y. Social Action 


Committee chairman. 


Dayton: Led campaign in church to 
help oust Senator Bilbo. - 
Chicago: Participation in the Quakers’ 


- week-end, interracial workcamp. 


Evanston: First church organization ‘ 
at Northwestern University to support 
campus newspaper campaign to end 
dormitory segregation. 

Urbana: Co-operated with other 
campus groups to end discrimination in 
restaurants and cafes. 

Winnepeg: Led campaign to get Board 
of Education and City Council to pro- 
vide better recreational facilities for 
teen agers. 

San Diego: Sponsored original play 
on interracial theme on campus and 
helped lead fight through letters to the 
editors and forums to secure better 
interracial and intercultural education 
in public schools. 

Dallas: Took lead in formation of 
Dallas Progressive Youth League, an 
interracial group, which encouraged 
election participation by all citizens and 
was officially recognized by the City of 
Dallas as authorized to collect poll taxes. 


Youth — And Adults, Too 


The annual meeting of ‘the U-F.S.J. 
will be held in Boston on Tuesday, 
May 20. Plan to be present. Details 


next month. 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Rev. Felix D. Lion, Treasurer 
Seven East Sixth Street 
Dunkirk, New York 


[ ] I enclose $1.00 for annual 
U.F.S.J. dues (including news- 
letter). . 

[1] I enclose $2.50 or §.......... 
for annual U.F.S.J. dues, news- 
letter, and a special contribution 
for U.F.S.J. Advance. 


Address  .....eseeeeee Pe NG 


CLL Seecceec tetany dastcivacs LODE gcteas 


Prerrrr eres Preerrer iii 


Name of Church ......ssssssssssresesesenens 


Make checks payable to Unitarian _ 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
receipt will be sent to you. 


Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 
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by PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


America Must Choose 


But seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
its righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you. —Matthew 6:33. 


_ AMERICA HAS JUST MADE a fantastic advance in the conquest of the forces of nature. 
But already the release of atomic energy is haunting her people as a diabolical 
nightmare. Nearly two years ago America brought the war against fascist world- 
domination to such a conclusion that the aggressors still lie humbled in the dust, 
crushed, wallowing and stagnating in misery and hopelessness, and yet it is the 
American people who are being made to feel that it is their country’s security 
which is menaced today. For five years America’s industrial apparatus gave 
‘the world an exhibition of productivity that was nothing less than stupendous. 
Yet the American people are warned that a new depression may well be on the way. 
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It is an amazing, almost unbelievable, 
spectacle that unfolds itself before our 
eyes. The American people who have 
long been distinguished amongst the 
nations of the earth by an unshakable 
optimism, by a religiously-motivated 
confidence in the future, are today being 


_ made to look upon the future as if it 


were’a menace. This country which 
stood out as the firmest believer in prog- 
ress, that is to say in the necessity and 
the inevitability of constant change, to- 
day clings almost desperately to the 
status quo. 


Men seem to be afraid of the future, 
afraid of change. They see dangers all 
around. And danger there is; we can- 
not deny that. But the danger does not 
lie in the prospect of change, for change 
itself is not evil. Change is, as a matter 
of fact, implanted in the nature of 
things. We know and we have known 
for a long time that the ancient Greeks 
were right when they said that change is 
the only permanent element in history, 
that world and social systems such as 
tribal communism, which mankind prac- 
ticed in its infancy, and autocracy and 
feudalism and imperialism are all des- 
tined to die and become a memory. 
Social systems, stars, planets, land- 
scapes, human beings, all move from 
infancy through youth and maturity to 
old age and death. There is a causally 


’ connected, unbroken succession of life 


and death and life again. That is the 
law of the universe. This is the way of 


all flesh. 


And this is not so because I say so, 
or because I take a secret delight in an- 
nouncing gloom and doom. In this 
matter no man has anything to decree. 
This is so because it is the cosmic law. 
And that law, in its operation over the 


ages, does not hold out a gloomy pros- 


pect, for so far it has been marked by 
a constant ascent, by a climbing to ever 
greater heights. That law is an immense 
creative sweep, the progressive unfold- 
ing of inexhaustible riches, the trans- 
cendent immanent powers and potencies 
of Reality. That process is one of pre- 
cision and order. 

And so, change is on the way, and in 
itself change is nothing to be afraid of. 
Change becomes dangerous if we should 
look upon it as a hostile force moving 
in upon us, if we should treat it as an 
enemy. For then, it becomes an enemy 
indeed, and a fearful one. If we should 
treat change as if it doesn’t concern us, 
or as if it didn’t exist, as if it were 
merely a theory, a figment of the imagi- 
nation on the part of certain scientists 
and economists and dreamers whom as 
persons it is often so easy to intimidate 
and silence, in the foolish expectation 
that by silencing or eliminating the an- 
nouncers of change, change itself can 
be kept away or be made to disappear. 

The earth moves, said Galileo. Does 
it really? asked the monks of the In- 
quisition who were seized with fear and 
trepidation that their topographical 
conception of heaven and their whole 
theological system would be upset by 
Galileo’s discoveries. 

So they took him into the dungeon. 
And they showed him the pincers and 
the thumbscrews with which the flesh 
of heretics and Jews was bruised and 
torn. And Galileo trembled and he 
shook his head. No, the earth does not 
move, he said. He was a tired old 
man. 

The monks shouted victory. But even 
so, the earth did move. Eppur si move, 
whispered Galileo. And yet it moves. 
And still it moves. And change comes 
too! God’s law operates irresistibly. 


No Unitarian sermon in at least a 
decade has received more attention 
than this address by Pierre van Paas- 
sen. TIME devoted nearly a page to 
excerpts from it, the week after it 
was delivered in Arlington Street 


Church, Boston, March 5, 1947. The 


radio and news services gave the ser- 
mon special attention. Many ministers 
have based sermons on this message. 
The editor has omitted a few para- 
graphs in order to get it into this 
special section. 


Change becomes dangerous too—be- 
cause it is apt to have the devastating 
effect of a bolt of lightning from the 
blue when it does come—if and when 
it is met with an uncritical planlessness, 
if the road is not prepared for it. 

Today we have writers and politicians 
and commentators, both clerical and 
lay, so-called molders of public opinion, 
who blandly or purposely disregarding 
and ignoring the lessons of history and 
of science as well as the objective reality 
of the present hour, go on explaining 
everything that happens with and by 
that facile old saw about good times and 
bad times coming in cycles, as if the his- 
torical process were a Dutch mill of 
which the wings revolve placidly or 
furiously depending on the velocity of 
the wind, but without ever catching up 
with each other. 

History is not cyclic. The cosmic 
process is not a wheel, the terrible wheel 
of destiny which the ancients imagined. 
Christianity liberated man from that 
nightmarish concept of futility long ago. 
In fact it is the chief merit of Chris- 
tianity to have freed man from the belief 
in the senselessness of existence. There 
is hope. There is an ideal beckoning. 
There is a better world on the way. 
Evolution does move in progressive 
sequence. The voyage of man through 
the universe does not turn back upon 
itself. Man goes from strength to 
strength, by trial and effort, it is true, 
falling at times and stumbling and grop- 
ing. But forward he moves neverthe- 
less! He never stands still. There is a 
connectedness, an unbroken historical 
continuity in all of man’s endeavors. 

What is happening today, however, 
is that a certain section of the press, the 
popular periodicals, the radio and the 
movies are destroying the sense of con- 
nectedness, the sequence, the belonging 
together of men and events. They are 
killing the continuity and the sense of 
continuity of the historical process. 
Objects and events and men and theories 
and discussions, everything is made to 
move before our eyes and our minds 
with lightning speed and with utmost 
confusion. Nothing stands out or is 
elevated to.a position of absolute value. 
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Every moral question is automatically 
emptied of its content by its integration 
in an endless bewildering cavalcade of 
banality. 

By virtue of our predominant mili- 
tary, financial, political and economic 
position, there has fallen on our 
shoulders the mantle of the greatest 
moral responsibility in the world. God, 
or, if you will, the historical process, 
has made us now, not merely in theory 
or in pious phrase, but actually and in- 
deed our brothers’ keepers. And yet, 
precisely in this historical moment, in 
this momentous hour, our people are 
systematically rendered insensible and 
indifferent. All thoughts to rouse the 
heart are there, and all are vain. 
Nothing seems capable of bringing us to 
indignation or to anger, or of filling our 
hearts with a true sympathy. We forget 
so easily that we seem to have no 
memory left. And when there is no 
memory there can be no regret or con- 
trition or approval or eager anticipa- 
tion. America, which could give com- 
fort in so many places where justice isn’t 
done — often by merely speaking one 
single word—America’s heart is hard- 
ened. We are made cynical. America’s 
conscience is lulled to sleep. 


Men without memories 

Some English sociologists on a trip 
in the Reich immediately after the war 
found that the average Nazi is without 
remembrance, without memory, without 
inner continuity, without a sense of his- 
torical connectedness, without feeling. 
But we, we and the other non-German 
Europeans also, we are fast turning the 
way of the Nazis. Who thinks today of 
the Reichstag fire? An incident! Yet 
it was the incident that set the world on 
the road to ruin. Who thinks today of 
the first attacks on the Jews in Berlin 
in 1938? We shrugged our shoulders 
then. What was it to us that Hitler put 
a few Jews in their places? What did 
the world hear then from the scholars 
and the men of the spirit when the 
brown marauders proceeded to close the 
schools, burn books, crush the labor 
organizations and turn great old uni- 
versities into drill halls, when they pro- 
scribed thought and said that liberalism 
and democracy were corpses? A few 
individuals pleaded for tolerance or 
protested, but only a very few. 

In a year or so the gruesomeness of 
Buchenwald, Belsen and Maidanek will 
be forgotten. Didn’t we see it written 
down in a prominent magazine recently 
that all the present trouble in the world 
started with those Jews in the concen- 
tration camps? The Jews have become 
a nuisance to us, even_in dying. 

We simply cannot be bothered. Our 
hearts are cold. With us everything 
goes down into the void, into the great 
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pit, down the drain of emptiness. We 
take nothing to heart. Cold, impassive, 
inert, numbed as if we had swallowed 
sleeping pills we did not even see how 
easily a Hitler slipped in on that parade 
of nihilism. What shall it be tomorrow? 
What will slip in on us next? Fascism? 
A new war? 


No criticism, please 

Look! Liberal commentators are 
pushed from the radio one by one. 
Many forward-looking persons, who 
have a word of counsel and hope 
for our world, are intimidated and 
“smeared” into silence. By invoking 
the principles of brotherhood, legiti- 
mate criticism is interpreted as intoler- 
ance. Prophetic judgment is ruled out 
because it might awaken men to the true 
state of affairs. Signals of distress and 
danger go up: can civilization still be 
saved? Can we survive an atomic war? 
Gentlemen, you are mad! Man is obso- 
lete? Must we fight Russia? Is the 
human race doomed? 

Questions like these and statements 
like these are not merely asked and made 
by the sensation mongers of the yellow 


‘press or by irresponsible jingoists, but 


by serious, sober-minded and learned 
men and women, by statesmen of high 
and noble caliber, by sensitive poets 
whose ears are close to the heart of 
things, by deeply religious persons who 
are innerly moved with the compassion 
which touched the heart of Jesus so pro- 
foundly for the aimlessly wandering 
multitudes]. 

The signals of alarm are treated as 
just another incident, as part of the end- 
less parade of senseless images that 
passes before our very eyes. - No criti- 
cism, please! Do not rock the boat. 
People might wake up. People might 
begin to ask if it is perhaps a question 
of clearing the road once more for the 
Beast of the Apocalypse, the beast that 
tramples human dignity, that debases 
the human personality and dehumanizes 
man and ultimately bestializes him, the 
Beast that but recently grew drunk in 
the blood of the saints. Is that Beast 
thirsty again? 

Look! The rudiments of fascism are 
dinned and hammered into our people’s 
head night and day. But they do not 
even notice it because their minds have 
been anesthetized, numbed and dulled 
to such an extent that the significance 
of events does not penetrate. The lessons 
of history are not allowed, are not given 
time to connect with anything in the 
people’s consciousness. The narrowing 
and starving of our apprehension goes 
on at such a pace that we have not 
noticed that it is fascist doctrine which 
is being inculcated in America’s soul 
by means of the selfsame slogans and 
tactics as those which the Nazis used to 


foist their philosophy of death on 
Europe. 

Didn’t Hitler start to raise himself to 
power by screaming in an ever shriller 
voice that Labor should be put in its 
place? Didn’t he, too, call the Jews a 
nuisance, Germany’s misfortune? Did 
he not proclaim that there are inferior . 
races, as Slavs and Negroes who have 
no right of existence except to provide 
hewers of wood and carriers of water in 
the service of white gentlemen, of some 
Herrenvolk or other? Didn’t Hitler 
from the first day of his appearance on 
the scene say that the Russian menace 


should be crushed? 


Didn’t he deify the state and declare 
its acts and deeds sacrosanct, inviolable, 
above criticism? Didn’t he, too, de- 
clare war inevitable and necessary, as is 
being done today even in America? 
Did he not denounce every forward- 
looking person or liberal as a starry- 
eyed dreamer or a potential Bolshevik? 
Did he not mock at liberalism and de- 
mocracy as outworn, antiquated creeds? 
Did he not brand every man who looked 
beyond the borders of his own country 
and who recognized those living on the 
other side as brothers, did he not brand 
every such man as a criminal interna- 
tionalist, as a traitor to the national 
ideal? oe 

It is these crude slogans of fascism 
that are being forced down our throats 
in this country. The minds of men are 
poisoned against and made afraid of 
the splendid and glorious new era, the 
era of the common man, the new dis- 
pensation of peace and well-being for 
all, which stands before the door and 
which would come in, if we would only 
follow the advice of Jesus in seeking 
first the Kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness. 


We need the Utopians 


Even as in modern therapy the sug- 
gestion of health often makes healthy, 
so it is with that better world of tomor- 
row, so it is with that subconscious urge 
and elan, that irresistible nameless 
creative impulse which is implanted in 
the cosmic order and which has strug- 
gled ceaselessly through aeons and aeons 
of time toward a higher human ideal. 
First the sick man must have an idea, a 
suggestion of health. First the vision 
of the Golden Age must be seen as in a 
dream. That dream is Utopia. And 
the dreamers of that dream—they are 
the Utopians. That is Plato and his 
Politeia. That is Campanella and Morus 
with their “future romances” and model 
states. That is Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and his Social Contract. That is Danton 
and his Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. That is Jefferson and his Declara- 
tion of Independence. That is Kropot- 
kin and his Mutual Aid and Emanuel 


———— 


Ee 


Kant and his Eternal Peace and Gandhi 


_and his program of nonviolence and the 


Prophets of Israel and their cry: the 
land is mine and the gold is mine and 


the people are mine, saith the Lord. 


eo 


_. Creative Spirit been so clear. 
has it been so manifest that the Spirit 


And that is the greatest of all, the author 
and finisher of our faith, Jesus of 
Galilee, with his announcement of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

That was his Utopia, his immense 


and immortal dream, his ideal, his Gos- . 


pel, his glad and good tidings. That is 
his eternal charge: Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and its righteousness! 


These things exist 

Utopia is the imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the social order in harmony with 
noble purposes. Utopia is the reflection 
on the mind of a beautiful, perfect 
image. Utopia is a dream picture of the 
way things should be arranged and or- 
ganized in a reasonable society. It is 
a prophetic vision that assigns definite 
objectives to the collective effort. Utopia 
is an illustration of what ought to be 
and of what, relatively speaking, already 
exists. There is love in this world. 
There exists a sense of justice. There is 
a desire to render mutual aid. There is 
insight, and there are good intentions 
and pure thoughts. But these thoughts 
are not thought out. They are not 
worked out and brought to fruition. The 
good intentions are not being made to 
apply to actual existing conditions and 
circumstances. The insight is shallow. 
It is soon blurred. The vicissitudes of 
life are allowed to overwhelm it and 
blot it out. 

Evil, no doubt, will always exist and 
sorrows will remain, but it is today 
conceivable that evil will not always 
proceed from the thirst for gold and 
profits and power, and that sorrow will 
not forever issue from hunger and 
poverty and war. It is possible to think 
today that the Power which has 
assembled electrons and atoms and mole- 
cules, the Supreme Intelligence which 
built cells and which out of cells and 
with cells fashioned organisms that 
brought man and man together—it is 
conceivable and possible today to think, 
to see that this Power all the time aimed 
at, had all the time the intention of 
bringing about a more perfect human 
unity, in other words that this Power 
wills the Kingdom of God on earth, that 
it wants to establish the Kingdom of 
God on earth, through our thoughts and 
dreams, Utopian-fashion, to be sure, 
but also through the conjecture of the 
objective, the existing historical cir- 
cumstances, through the way the trend 
of the times shapes up at present, now 
in this hour. 

Never before has the purpose of the 
Never 
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which infuses order and law and sense 
and harmony into the universe, has a 
definite and glorious and marvelous in- 
tention with the human race. It has 
removed all obstacles to the unification 
of mankind. It has obliterated dis- 
tances, swept away mountains, leaped 
across oceans. It has made the world 
one, one for all to see. It has made all 
men of one flesh and blood. And now 
it asks, and very insistently, that men 
also shall live as one, live in harmony 
and unity of purpose, practice justice 
and walk humbly, live as brothers. It 
asks them to begin now the new era of 
which the dreamers dreamed and for 
which the martyrs and saints of all the 
peoples died. It asks them now to in- 
stitute the holy community of mankind 
and to translate into reality the vision 
and hope of Jesus and of the Prophets, 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 


But then Utopia is no longer Utopia. 
It is the ideal. And the ideal exists to 
be translated into reality. Seek the 
Kingdom of God! 
meditate upon and speculate about the 
nature of God or some other deep theo- 
logical or philosophical question. Not— 
provide an escape in mysticism from 
the struggle of the Kingdom to assert 
itself. Seek the Kingdom of God and 
its righteousness! Not—bore people to 
death with theorizing about some meta- 
physical problem or other, or make 
them think that they are performing a 
God-pleasing act when they worry their 


Not—all the time 


poor heads off in trying to understand 
and in trying to believe some totally in- 
comprehensible and irrelevant doctrine. 
What good is it to the young veteran 
who is secretly troubled about what is to 
become of his wife and children in a 
new depression and a new war, what 
good to him is the majesty of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity? What help - 
is it to the Negro that Christ’s blood is 
said to cleanse from all sin when he 
must keep on clowning and crawling 
and degrading -his human dignity by in- 
voking and practicing all sorts of de- 
fense mechanisms in order to keep white 
Christian gentlemen from shedding his, 
the Negro’s blood? What consolation 
can the victims of anti-Semitism derive 
from the poignant announcement that 
God Himself will wipe away all tears at 
the end of time? 


In our time 

Seek the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness! Wipe away the tears 
now! Not God! You do it! Not in 
heaven! But here and now, on this 
earth, in our time! If tears are to flow 
let them flow in heaven. There have 
been enough tears shed on this earth. 
Let them flow in heaven, I mean, those 
tears of which Jesus spoke, tears of 
sheer joy over men repenting of the 
past and turning up a new road, by de- 
ciding, by resolving henceforth to live 
as brothers in a universal community 
of peace and co-operation, in a social 
order that will reflect in its harmony 
the splendid harmony of the cosmic 
order. Seek the Kingdom of God! Now 
stop sanctioning mass murder and pre- 
paring for mass murder and a new crop 
of widows and orphans! Isn’t it time 
to become human at last, to put behind 
us all inhumanity, as a grown man puts 
childish things behind him? 

The international cartels and monop- 
olistic trusts and big business whose 
ideology dominates the thinking in this 
country in theology, in philosophy, in 
the sciences as well as in political action, 
have not learned the lesson of the war, 
the lesson of freedom-in-togetherness. 
They did not see and do not today, it 
seems, want to see that the historical 
lesson of the war was precisely this: 
that emphasis was transferred from pri- 
vate experience and individual aspira- 
tions, to the group, to the team, the 
community, the nation as a whole. 

Today the cartels are in a desperate 
hurry to undo that experience of the 
war, to return to the status quo ante 
bellum, the state of affairs that pre- 
vailed before the outbreak of the war, 
to the state of affairs which by its plan- 
less anarchy on a world scale, has al- 
ready produced two world wars. It 
will have nothing of the new freedom in 
togetherness, of the group effort. of the 
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nation operating collectively in the per- 
formance of planned deeds and actions 
in which all individuals not only have 
a material stake but also a share of re- 
sponsibility. The lesson of the war was 


that history, that God, that the Supreme © 


Intelligence, sought to unify life in 
groups and in supra-national groups 
with the object of creating a really vis- 
ible community of all nations and all 
peoples. 

To return to the past, therefore, to 
return to the old system of unbridled 
competition and cutthroat egotism is to 
deliver a slap in the face of history and 
of the God of history. It is an ana- 
chronism. The past and the old order 
are morally condemned and are scien- 
tifically obsolete. It is going diametric- 
ally against the idea of the one world. 
For it will divide mankind anew into 
new cubicles and sections and put the 
nations inside new frontiers and kraals, 
all of them producing no matter what, 
no matter how and dumping the sur- 
plus across the border with the inevit- 
able result of new rivalries, new tensions 
and new wars. 


Official Christianity fails 

But the fault, in my estimation, does 
not lie with cartelized big business 
alone, I mean the fault that we are to- 
day undoubtedly drifting toward new 
disasters in the form of depressions and 
fascism and war. The fault for that 
lies chiefly with organized Christianity. 
For the Church is, theoretically at least, 
the established mouthpiece of the na- 
tion’s deepest convictions on all the 
spiritual aspects of practical life as they 
arise. And the Church, or organized, 
‘institutionalized Christianity has not 
followed and is not now following the 
advice of Jesus to seek the Kingdom of 
God and its righteousness. Oh, Chris- 
tianity, as we know it today, is not dis- 
respectful of Jesus. By no means. It 
literally lauds Jesus to the skies. It 
utters his name with the utmost rever- 
ence and awe and, at times, with no 
little unction. It worships him in bril- 
liant ceremonies and elaborate rituals. 
It has made of the cruel cross on which 
he suffered, a golden emblem which 
raises itself in almost defiant arrogance 
over our cities and villages. It has 
crowned him Lord of all. It identifies 
him, Jesus the’ Galilean carpenter, with 
the Logos, the divine Reason, the prin- 
ciple of the universe, the sole incarna- 
tion of God. 

It has done all these things. But 
from the Utopia of Jesus, from his 
ideal, from what was Jesus’ supreme 
hope, from his Gospel, from his glad 
tidings of the Kingdom of God on 
earth—from that, official Christianity 
shies away as from a burning fuse in a 
stick of dynamite. And understandably 
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so. For official Christianity has identi- 
fied itself in so many respects with and 
integrated itself so deeply in the old 
order that it has as much reason to 
dread the new order as the feudal lords 
in their castles dreaded the blunder- 
busses and muskets of the upcoming 
burghers. 


Sabotaging the Gospel 

On the ideal of the Kingdom of God 
en earth official Christianity has turned 
its back. It has put religion, doctrines, 
petrified formalisms, conventionality in 
the place of Jesus and his Utopia. It 
accepts Jesus in name, but his Gospel 
it pushes into a corner. For the Gospel 
of Jesus, the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, is in direct and open con- 
flict with “this world,” that is to say, 
with the status quo ante bellum of injus- 
tice, exploitation and violence. The 
Kingdom of God is the divine antithesis 
of “this world,” as Jesus called it, and of 
the status quo. Always! 

Official Christianity, on the other 
hand, condones, sanctions and glorifies 
the ways of this world. It puts up signs 
of “no trespassing” and “no touching.” 
It bristles with resentment and fury 
when anyone dares to question or chal- 
lenge the quasi-sacrosanctity of the old. 
Official Christianity has made of in- 
justice, sorrow, suffering, poverty and 
death, elements of a divine order. In 
that way it has become a reactionary 
power. Its eyes are turned backward. 
It asserts that redemption took place in 
the past. Only in the very, very far 
distance does official Christianity recog- 
nize anything of the Kingdom of God 
and then only in a negative form, as a 
judgment. 

The Kingdom of God does not mean 
salvation for the individual alone. It 
aims first of all at the redemption of 
society. As a matter of fact the King- 
dom’s emphasis in our day goes chiefly 
in the direction of social and economic 
and political salvation. : 

By its silence on the regenerative, 
transforming, revolutionary aspect of 
the message of God’s Kingdom, official 
Christianity vitiates and disembowels, 
as it were, or sabotages the world-con- 
quering and world-transforming power 
of the Gospel of Jesus. By its silence 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand 
by transferring fulfillment of the ideal 


- of Jesus to another invisible world, offi- 


cial Christianity has brought it about 
that the intent of Jesus’ message which 
was to fight, to struggle, to overcome, 
to conquer the world, as he conquered 
it in principle, the sound of that mes- 
sage has acquired an unfamiliar, strange 
and even an outrageous sound in modern 
American ears... . 

It is true that certain spokesmen of 
institutional Christianity make it appear 


from time to time that they envisage a 


bitter struggle between the forces of re- 
ligion and the forces of unbelief. But 
in their ecclesiastical arrogance and self- 
righteousness they so hopelessly confuse 
the issue that the Kingdom of God, 
which is the main issue, is completely 
left out of consideration. Take Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen, the chief radio 


‘artist of the Roman Church in this 


country. That priest showed conclu- 
sively in a recent broadcast, which 


Time magazine reported, what we have 


known since the days of the Reforma- 
tion, namely this: that his Church has 
very little in common with the Gospel 
of Jesus. 


The antithesis is false 

In that broadcast, the Monsignor 
calmly divided the world of men into 
two opposing, irreconcilable sections, 
which, he darkly hinted, will soon pro- 
ceed to actual, physical warfare, a battle 
of life and death against each other. 
On the one side the Jesuit professor 
placed the believers, the camp of Christ, 
the servants of God. On the other side 
the camp of anti-Christ, the servants of 
Satan. There is, of course, nothing 
really new in this sort of self-righteous 
distinction. That distinction was drawn 
many times before by the spokesmen of 
the same ecclesiastical organization 
when they thought it would serve their 
purpose. But the main trouble with 
that sort of ingenious classification is 
that it does not stand up under serious 
examination. 


For what is a believer? Obviously, a 
man who believes. But there are a whole 
lot of beliefs. There are men, for in- 
stance, who believe and affirm without 
batting an eyelash that the first woman 
was made out of one of the first man’s 
ribs; that Moses wrote of his own death 
and of events that transpired after his 
death; that Joshua made the sun stand 
still; that Jonah spent three days in 
the belly of a whale and that Balaam’s 
donkey addressed a learned and pro- 
phetic discourse to its masters on the 
destiny of the Jewish people. There 
are men who believe these things and 
who believe in still greater enormities. 
They are believers. They cannot be 
classified otherwise. 


Then there are men, and Monsignor 
Sheen is one of them, who believe in 
the infallibility of an Italian gentleman 
called Pius XII. They believe in a 
place of torment for their opponents, 
the unbelievers and unrepentant sinners 
of all sorts, and they call it hell. They 
believe in the resurrection of the body. 
They believe in the actual, material 


transformation of wine and wafers into 


the blood and flesh of Christ. They be- 
lieve these things and so, I suppose, they 
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must be called believers. There are 
plenty of believers in this world, believe 
me. 

And who are the unbelievers? They 
are, among others, people who do not 
believe in survival after death, who do 
not believe in the resurrection of the 
body or in the infallibility of the Pope, 
in the magical regenerative powers of 
baptism, in the sacrificial and propitiat- 
ing nature of the mass, in the literal in- 
spiration right down to the punctuation 
marks of any so-called sacred scriptures 
or in miracles of any kind. They are 
the unbelievers, the infidels, the anti- 
Christ camp followers, and, J suppose, 
also the damned in Mgr. Sheen’s classi- 
fication. 

But Mgr. Sheen does not believe in 
everything, either. Certain things which 
to others seem quite rational, quite 
reasonable, which seem common sense 
itself, he does not believe. For instance, 
he does not believe in the freedom of 
men to seek God in a way they under- 
stand, in a way they know, in a way they 
can. He does not believe in the sov- 
ereignty of conscience. He does not be- 
lieve in free research. He does not 
believe in the evolution of dogmas, or 
in the presence of the Spirit of God in 
the words of the opponents of his church 
or in the words of men of another school 
of thought. He does not believe in the 
universality of revelation or in the per- 
manent action of God in the universe. 

He is therefore a believer at one mo- 
ment and an unbeliever at another. Like 
all of us he alternately believes and dis- 
believes. 

Many ideas of God 

But belief in God then? Perhaps 
that is the issue on which Mgr. Sheen 
wants to draw his lines, separating the 
goats from the sheep, the servants of 
God from the servants of Satan. There 
are an infinite variety of conceptions 
and representations of God from the 
most primitive anthropomorphic to the 
smost philosophically complicated. A 
Peruvian Indian has a different concep- 
tion of God than Karl Barth. A funda- 
mentalist missionary to the Eskimos 
seeks to inculcate a different idea of God 
among the igloo dwellers than would, 
let us say, Henri Bergson or Paul Tillich 
or Mordecai Kaplan. 

The idea of God has evolved a good 
deal. It has undergone many changes 
in the course of the ages. To the people 
of Israel the God Yahwe was a thunder- 
storm with fire and lightning and earth- 
quakes and smoke. But to Elijah he 
was a still small voice, as gentle as the 
rustling of the young leaves in spring- 
time. To the Psalmist God was alter- 
nately a shepherd, a king and a mother 
bird under whose spreading wings man 
could seek refuge. To Jesus he was the 
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Father in heaven with an infinite love 
for his earthly children. But to the 
writer of the Apocalypse, God is an un- 
imaginably, vengeful monstrosity who 
tramples the bodies of the unbelievers 
as a vintner crushes grapes in the au- 
tumn. To some Unitarians God is the 
projection of the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the best of men. Every notion 
of God is different and incomplete 


Belief involves action 

In addition there are, independent 
of the multiplicity of individual beliefs 
in God, an enormous variety of methods 
of belief in God. One does not believe 
in God as one believes in the fact that 
the earth turns on its axis or as one be- 
lieves in the existence of an invisible 
planet. Belief in God is not merely a 
verbal proclamation, a profession of 
faith, a statement of belief. Belief in 
God is a moral attitude, an orientation 
of man’s spirit. One does not believe 
in God merely by saying: I believe in 
God. To believe in God is to love God, 
to seek Him, to serve Him, to carry out 
His will. To: believe in God is to be, 
as the Apostle has it, God’s collabo- 
rator in desiring ardently, in willing to 
bring about the sway of His sovereign 
will and rule on earth, in working for 
the advance of His Kingdom by the 
practice of justice and mercy and com- 
passion and by respect for all life, even 
in its humblest form, and by love for 
all men, whoever they are. To love 
God is not merely to say something. 
But to do something: to try and lift 
conditions, social, economic, political 
conditions in the direction of His King- 
dom and toward its demand of perfec- 
tion. 

There are men, believers they call 
themselves, who profess their belief in 
God from the housetops, but who resist 
with an almost desperate energy every 
discovery, every advance of the human 
spirit, every forward step of science and 
of truth and of the knowledge of God 
which might upset their own tranquil- 


‘lity of mind or the sacrosanctity of 


what they please to call the eternal 
verities. They accept as fellow believ- 
ers only those who make an identical 
profession of belief with themselves. 
They arbitrarily consign to the camp 


of Satan all who do not worship in their 
temple. They proclaim the reign of 
Christus Rex, the existence of God’s 
Kingdom in their own ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, but they allow to subsist 
around themselves, in areas where they 
have unlimited power, a mass of errors 
and superstitions, abysmal ignorance, 
dead tradition and most flagrant social 
injustices. But they are believers, ac- 
cording to their own definition, the 
servants of God. 

And the others, the unbelievers, that 
is those who do not all the time say: 
“Lord, Lord,” but who would do the 
will of the Father that is in heaven, 
those who believe in progress, in re- 
form, in the search for truth, in evolu- 
tion, in peace, in marching forward, 
those who would carry out the task that 
the Prophets of Israel called the trans- 
formation of the world into the King- 
dom of God, the believers in Utopia, 
the dreamers of the dream of which 
mankind has never been able to cast off 
the spell, what of them? What of these 
liberals? 

The age of liberalism is dead, says 
the Monsignor. Liberalism, he seems 
to say, was but a flash in the pan at 
best, a temporary aberration, a dull 
afterglow on the past horizon of eight- 
eenth century Enlightenment, the Ren- 
aissance and the French Revolution. 
But even that brief afterglow has now 
disappeared. Today it is so dark, says 
Mgr. Sheen, that the liberals cannot 
even find the clock to see how late it is. 


The “holy” war cry 


And there he is somewhat right. It 
is dark! But it is not so dark as yet 
that we cannot see that a good deal of 
the darkness rampant in-the world to- 
day emanates and derives from those 
smoke screens which the prelates and 
priests of the Roman Church put out 
to confuse the American people about 
the real issues at stake in the universal 
social struggle. Today those priests are 
the chief pacemakers of a “holy” war 
against Russia. They are trying to whip. 
the American people into a frenzy of 
fury against what they call the atheists, 
terrorists, red fascists and criminals of 
the Kremlin. And whoever remains 
insensible to or skeptical about that 
frantic hysteria-mongering and _ war- 
mongering of the Roman Church, he is 
quickly denounced as a fellow-traveler, 
a follower of the Stalin-line or a Com- 
munist in disguise. 

If a man keeps his sangfroid, if he 
remains confident that peace can be es- 
tablished, that a harmonious co!labora- 
tion with Russia can indeed be brought 
about and that the idea of God’s one 
world is still valid, then the agents of 
the Roman Church seek to discredit 
him or render him suspect by linking 
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him with Communism or with Satan or 
the figure of the anti-Christ. If a man 
says that in order to achieve freedom 
everywhere in the world we shall have 
to learn to plan our economy accord- 
ingly and seek to overcome the rivalries 
of the nationalist spirit and the ambi- 
tions of imperialist egotism, he is at 
once “smeared” as “a red.” He is in- 
timidated into silence or his religion 
or patriotism are called into doubt by 
sly insinuations and sinister innuendos 
and recently more and more by attacks 
bristling with venom and hatred. If a 
man differs with the Roman prelates 
and says so, he is dubbed intolerant, 
anti-Catholic, anti-religious, anti-Chris- 
tian and a persecutor of the Catholic 
faith. But disagreement with Roman 
politics is not intolerance, as Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church said. 


Rome opposes democracy 


And all the denunciations of Com- 
munism by Rome’s crusade-preachers, 
I say to you, do not make fascism one 
bit lovelier or more acceptable. The 
Roman Church hates Russia, but it 
hates and detests democracy and liberal- 
ism with equal bitterness. The radio 
attack by Mgr. Sheen on liberalism is 
not the first to come from that quarter. 

In official encyclicals the Roman 
Church has utterly denounced every 
democratic institution, not vaguely but 
naming by name the public school, 
freedom of the press, freedom of con- 
science, equal franchise, separation of 
church and state, liberalism, modern- 
ism, Americanism. It has denounced 
these, and I am quoting, as “pestilential 
errors” and “evils that cannot be suffi- 
ciently execrated.” The Roman Church 
has systematically fought every liberal 
constitution in Europe and in the 
Americas. It has placed itself squarely 
across the path of modern science and 
research and has sought and still seeks 
to perpetuate the very evils of which 
democracy vows to liberate humanity. 

The Roman Church does not want 
Communism in America. Fine! Neither 
do the liberals. But the liberals do not 
want clerical-fascism either, that is to 
say the kind of fascism that the Roman 
Church helped to install and abundantly 
blessed in Franco Spain, in Salazar’s 
Portugal, in Vichy France, in the 
Austria of Mgr. Seipel, in the Slovakia 
of Mgr. Tiso and in certain Latin- 
American republics. Not only the lib- 
erals, but the vast majority of the 
citizens will have nothing of the type 
of fascism, the so-called Christian cor- 
porate state, which the Roman Church 
admittedly seeks to install here in 
America and for which it is now driv- 
ing with all its might and prestige. 

In pretending to fight Communism, 
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"It is the greatest sermon in fifty 
years. There is nothing to compare 
with this militant and magnificant 
declaration of the liberal gospel to 
the world since Theodore Parker.’’ 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, Editor, 

“The Christian Register,”’ 
1918-1933. 
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the Roman Church in this country tries 
to focus all attention on one bogey. It 
seeks to stampede the middle classes 
away from democracy into the camp of 
fascist clericalism. It injects false is- 
sues, as Hitler did, in order to climb 
to the top over the back of the social 
resentment, the prejudices, the virtues 
and loyalties and the confusions of the 
middle classes and trap those middle 
classes in supporting the war of exter- 
mination which the Roman Church now 
preaches against the Soviet people. 

The Roman Church screams about a 
battle coming between believers and 
unbelievers, between Christ and anti- 
Christ. But it says nothing about the 
battle between fascism and democracy, 
which is not only very much more im- 
minent, but of which the initial rounds 
are being fought now. For it is in 
anticipation of the full deployment and 
violence of that struggle that the agents 
of Rome in their press and pulpits now 
seek to incapacitate and immobilize the 
potential anti-fascists and liberals and 
democrats by smearing them and intim- 
idating them in the hope of silencing 
them. They want liberalism out of the 
way before declaring all intelligence 
subversive. They declare it dead be- 
cause liberalism is the strongest bul- 
wark against their form of authoritar- 
ianism. 

When liberalism is dead, and when 
democracy is silent, then fascism will 
triumph! Then fascism will be here! 


Liberalism is not dead 

But liberalism is not dead. Liberalism 
will live long after all the orthodoxies 
and clericalisms and obscurantisms are 
dead and forgotten. Liberalism lives 
today. Liberalism is the very stuff of 
which the future is made. The very 
fact that Mgr. Sheen speaks in the way 
he does, is proof incontestable of the 
living values of liberalism. For Mgr. 
Sheen speaks and enjoys the right 
of freedom of expression by virtue of 
the existence of liberal Protestant and 
Unitarian principles in this Republic 
of America. The Catholic Church in 
fact flourishes only in liberal Protestant 
countries. In so-called Catholic coun- 
tries the Roman Church is always in 
trouble and keeps on its feet only by 
allying itself with the most brutal re- 
action. 
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Here, in America, it has full freedom 
because we liberals and Unitarians and 
Protestants believe in and insist upon 
that freedom of religion and freedom 
of expression which the Roman Church 
denies the peoples over which it holds 
sway. It was Channing, the great Uni- 
tarian preacher, in whose sacred pulpit 


_I speak, Channing who fought against 


tremendous odds for the freedom of the 
Catholic Church in this very city of 
Boston, in spite of the fact that the 
Catholic Church for centuries uprooted 
Unitarianism wherever it could and 
massacred the Unitarians. Mgr. Sheen 
repays Channing by ridiculing the spirit 
of liberalism. We will not grow angry 
over this new sample of bad taste and 
intolerance. 


Neo-orthodoxy also surrenders 

We can only wonder whether the 
Roman Church has learned nothing and 
really intends to repeat its performance 
of the past and follow to the bitter end 
here in America the same tactics it em- 
ployed in Europe where it has been re- 
pudiated by one nation after the other, 
not because of its religious beliefs but 
because of its lust for political power. 
We can only express. our sadness, too, 
that a church calling itself by the name 
of Jesus has so far forgotten his Gospel 
of peace that it calls for war and thus 
places itself in the camp where the 
spirit of Jesus is not. 

That’s one way to head off the era of 
the common man by identifying it with 
Communism and by surreptitiously 
canalizing the logical and consistent 
evolution of democratic institutions into 
the direction of fascism. 

The other way to frustrate man’s 
hope of freedom is to saddle him with 
a consciousness of his own impotence, 
to burden him with an overwhelming 
burden of sin, so as to make him de- 
spair of salvation and redemption. This 
second is the way of the neo-orthodoxy 
in Protestantism. Neo-orthodoxy has 
found a convenient frame of reference 
in our time to preach resignation and 
evasion. Jt tells men that the idea of 
constant progress has been repudiated 
by the course of events. 

In his most recent book of sermonic 
essays, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, who is 
the acknowledged oracle of the neo- 
orthodox school of theology in America, 
has a homily on the text (2 Kings 
XIX:3). “Thus saith Hezekiah, This is 
a day of trouble and of rebuke, and 
blasphemy; for the children are come 
to birth, and there is no strength to 
bring forth.” Dr. Niebuhr applies this 
somber saying of the Hebrew prophet 
to our time and declares that the present 
generation of mankind is destined to 
live between two ages, “one dead and 
the other powerless to be born.” He 
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grants that the age of absolute national 
sovereignty is over. The age of free 
enterprise, too, he says, belongs to the 
past. . But the age in which justice is 
to be achieved and yet freedom main- 
tained by a wise regulation of the com- 
plex of eccnomic interdependence of 
modern man “is powerless to be born.” 
There is, he argues, “a lack of strength 
to bring forth. On the social and poli- 
tical level it is the lack of will power, 
the clinging to old forms of loyalty in- 
compatible with the requirements of 
the new age; in the international field 
it is resistance to necessary change 
based on the egotistic will to power of 
the Great Powers, which are keeping us 
from passing over into the promised 
land.” Dr. Niebuhr sums up his tid- 
ings with the announcement that we 
must expect to live for decades and pos- 
sibly for centuries in heartbreaking 
frustration. There is, he declares, sim- 
ply no power to bring forth the new. 


There you have a striking sample of 
that peculiar theological way of think- 
ing which comes to the fore in times 
of acute social tension and which, by 
no means accidentally, is becoming so 
popular in certain conservative and 
reactionary milieus in a time like ours 
when the issues in the social struggle 
are so sharpened and so accentuated 
that positions of neutrality and quasi- 
aloofness and above-the-battle attitudes 
cannot easily be maintained. 


Theological escapism 


The professors of neo-orthodoxy con- 
veniently forget that every man is called 
upon to perform the moral deed through 
which salvation comes. They place men 
under the burden of hereditary sin and 
declare him incapable of doing good. 
Man is no longer the crown of God’s 
creation, God’s image and likeness. He 
is no longer the divine creature which 
through its deeds may compel God to 
redeem the world with him. He is no 
longer God’s collaborator. He is a poor 
tand miserable animal that begs for 
“grace” and pity and prays for deliver- 
ance of evil for the sake of the deed of 
a Christ, an intermediary, who in more 
or less tacit understanding with God and 
with the orthodox theologians, has 
taken on himself the sins of the world. 
In a time like this when men must make 
the gravest decisions, it is plain willful 
distortion of the verifiable facts of his- 
tory by apologists and defenders of the 
old order who disguise the real thought 
and intent and fears with a theological 
escapism. 

‘There is a new order being born to- 
day. “Eppur si move!” said Galileo. 

And still it moves! And still it comes, 
even if, as Luther said, there are ten 


i thousand devils in Worms to hold it 
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back! God’s truth goes marching on. 
But mark the centuries! How long 


did it take a previous world, the feudal . 


order, to die and be superseded by the 
parliamentary system? That was a 
process involving five or six hundred 
years. It didn’t go without violent 
shocks and upheavals and revolutions. 
How often didn’t the cause of Jesus, 
which is the people’s cause, how often 
didn’t the new order seem to have suf- 
fered a permanent setback so that the 
Niebuhrs of the day could have sounded 
their cry of frustration: no power to 
bring forth? 

One could name at least a dozen oc- 
casions between the day when gun- 
powder and the art of printing were 
invented and the day when the Bastille 
fell when all seemed lost and hope 
might well have been abandoned. The 
massacre of the Albigenses by Pope 
Innocent’s crusaders seemed to have 
smothered in blood forever the freedom 
of the Christian man. But John Huss 
arose in Bohemia! Luther came: “Here 
stand I, I cannot otherwise!” The 
Counter Reformation unleashed the 
Thirty Years’ War and two thirds of 
the German people perished. Europe 
was a graveyard through which ran a 
river of blood. Protestantism was 
choked to death in Flanders. Uni- 
tarianism was exterminated in Poland 
and Hungary and Moravia. But the 
Dutch Republic triumphed over the 
Empire of Spain and over the Inquisi- 
tion. Gustav Adolph conquered in 
Central Europe, Cromwell in England. 
The Pilgrims settled in America. Jef- 
ferson wrote the Declaration. The Jews 
were emancipated. Chattel slavery was 
abolished. “You thought we dared not 
make a revolution,” cried Danton to the 
sovereigns and prelates of Europe, “but 
we threw you the head of aking!” The 
banners of the people did come march- 
ing through the thunderstorm. Feud- 
alism collapsed. Eppur si move! And 
still it moves! 


Thwarting a democratic revolution 

Dr. Niebuhr’s analogy is positively 
false. There is a will to give birth. 
There is strength to bring forth. But 
something of the kind of what happened 
in the concentration camps of the Reich 
is happening today in our world on an 
international scale. In one of those 
camps, the one at Auschwitz, I think, 
was a Nazi woman, a sort of superior 
officer, a grotesquely depraved human 
being who took a particular delight in 
being present in the maternity ward of 
the camp’s hospital when Jewish women 
prisoners were about to be delivered 
and were suffering the first pangs of 
childbirth. That Nazi woman-officer 
would then order leather straps to be 
fastened around the heels, the knees, the 


thighs and the hips of the pregnant 
woman who thereupon could not bring 
forth the child ordained to be born and 
who, as well as the child, of course, died 
in the most horribly atrocious manner 
conceivable. 

That is what is going on in the world 
today. The old order and its apologists 
and defenders are trying to turn the 
birth of the new order into a bloody 
abortion. They are today trying to 
head off the democratic revolution of 
the peoples of Europe and of the people 
living in the traditional areas of 
colonialism. That Europe where the 
new order wants to emerge and is emerg- 
ing in spite of everything and where it 
must emerge because the old order is 
there stricken with a mortal paralysis 
and is definitely moribund, that Europe 
today is fast being caught in a grip as 
hideously effective as the leather straps 
that were fastened around the limbs of 
the pregnant women in Auschwitz 
Camp. 


The East is awake 


There is strength to bring forth. 
There is a will to be born. True, in 
our day the freedom movement was de- 
stroyed in Spain and Greece. True, 
the Popular Front in France, which uni- 
fied the people of that country as they 
never before were unified and inspired 
in modern times, went down before the 
onslaught of the international reaction 
with its slogan: “Rather Hitler than 
Blum!” True, Chiang Kai-shek and his 
corrupt war lords and his fascist politi- 
cal machine, the Kuomintang, _ still 
dominate and despoil vast areas in 
China. All that is true. 

But it is also true that in Poland and 
in East Prussia and in Rumania and in 
Hungary and in Yugoslavia the old 
feudal estates, the latifundia are broken 
up, that a new class of peasant propri- 
etors has come into existence, that the 
first step on the road toward democracy 
has been taken in those countries. It 
is also true that the East is awake at 
last, that Asia is seething and that India 
is shaking off the yoke of imperialism, 
and Indonesia and Indo-China and 
Burma. It is also true that the valiant 
people of Czechoslovakia have broken 
the stronghold of foreign finance capital 
on their country. It is also true that 
the new order in Jewish Palestine, with 
and by industrialization and collective 
agriculture, has made a deep inroad 
into the Arab world and is today a shin- 
ing example to the nations of Asia of 
asserting native genius, native industry 
and native culture as against foreign 
oppression and exploitation. It is also 
true that the American people have 
been awakened in the last decade from 
their isolationist slumber and their in- 
difference to the destiny of the rest of 
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mankind, that Labor has taken _ its 
proper place, that in every city, town 
and hamlet in this country there are 
men and women who are disquieted 
and who are earnestly and gropingly 
seeking a way out of the dead end of 
racial and economic discrimination, out 
of the vicious circle of depressions and 
war. 


Why Marx came 

And do not tell me now; Oh, but 
that is Communism, that is Marxism. 
That great Unitarian and champion of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, Profes- 
sor Ragaz of Switzerland, asked me 
one day, “Do you know why Marx 
came?” “Marx came because Christ 
was not allowed to come!” And I say 
to you today: if the Church of Christ 
does not now, in this momentous hour, 
dare to follow its Master, at the cost of 
a ceaseless expenditure of energy and 
sweat and blood and tears, yes, at the 
cost of the cross and new catacombs 
and persecutions, if it does not do its 
utmost to set the vision and ideal of the 
Kingdom of God on earth against that 
old order which breeds war and misery 
as naturally, as regularly as rain breeds 
toadstools in the forest, then others will 
do it, and those others, whatever their 
names or their labels, be they called 
unbelievers or anti-Christ or Satan’s 
brood, it is they who will in effect con- 
stitute the Militia Christi, that is to say, 
the force that through its sense of jus- 
tice and its love and its spirit of self- 
sacrifice will carry to fulfillment the 
enterprise that Jesus launched with his 
death on Calvary’s hill! 

Hark the rolling of the thunder! 

Lo, the sun, and lo, thereunder 

Riseth wrath and hope and wonder, 

As the host comes marching on! 

Yes, that host is on the march. But 
it is, alas, but a formless, vast, chaotic 
mass that little realizes its own enor- 
mous strength and power. It wanders 
about aimlessly, as it were, and can 
easily, as we saw in the case of the Ger- 
man and the Italian peoples, be driven 
astray with false slogans into channels 
leading to its own destruction. For 
there is no fixed idea, no awareness, 
except a vague instinctive urge, as to 
the road and direction to be taken by 
mankind if it is to reach the shores of 
a better world, if it is to enter fully 
and resolutely upon the new era. And 
this is so because there is no idealism, 
because the leaders, social, political and 
spiritual alike, do not themselves feel, 
or because they refuse to feel the ideal 
of a reborn, regenerated human society 
not only as an absolute essential but as 
an absolute command. The ideal of 
which the Utopians dreamed and of 
which you can read in the prophecies 
of Isaiah and in the sayings of Jesus 
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and in old Christian expectations, the 
ideal with which Maimonides and Eras- 


mus and Cabanella and Joachim de 


Flore and Saint-Simon and Proudhon 
and Bellamy and Henry George and 
Shelley and Carlyle and Emerson occu- 
pied themselves in one way or another, 
that ideal has been lost out of sight 
in our day. It has been obscured and 
been put out of sight by the ideology 
which exalts and well-nigh deifies mat- 
ter-of-factness, practicality, efficiency, 
opportunism and materialism. 


These men are liberals 

But there are some men left in this 
country and elsewhere and they are 
sometimes known as liberals, although 
they care not much for labels and libels, 
men who want to restore that ideal, men 
who are not afraid of the truth even 
when they know that the truth might 
hurt if and when they meet it and that 
it may upset some of their most cher- 
ished beliefs and most beloved tradi- 
tions, and even if it should go contrary 
to their own material interests. There 
are men, liberals they are sometimes 
called, who believe with the Prophets 
and with Jesus in the ultimate triumph 
of justice in humanity, who believe in 
the possibility of making life on this 
earth more beautiful and worthwhile for 
all men. They believe in the immu- 
tability of the laws of nature. They 
believe in a universal harmony in di- 
versity, that is, each nation and group 
working toward the sum total of civili- 
zation according to the dictation of its 
own conscience and character and 
genius and God-given talents. They 
believe, because they have seen it, in 
man’s rise from anthropoid, inarticulate 
apedom to the art of Rembrandt, the 
philosophy of Spinoza, the symphonies 
of Beethoven, the discoveries of Fara- 
day and the theories of Einstein. They 
have never seen man rise from the 
dead. But they have seen man rise 
from nothing, from slime, from heavy- 
jawed, dull-eyed cave dwellers to giants 
of the spirit, as Amos and Jesus and 
Socrates and Francis of Assisi and 
Tolstoy and Lincoln and Channing and 
Theodore Parker and Freud and Albert 
Schweitzer. They have seen that great- 
est of all wonders come to pass, men 
rising to the heights of human endeavor 
after emerging from an almost formless 
plasma. Therefore they believe in a 
future that will liberate man of all the 
chains and fetters of ignorance and 
superstition and fear and poverty and 
magic and disease and war. They be- 
lieve in brotherhood, in short, they 
believe in everything that may be con- 
joined under the name, under the word 
divine. 

And these men, these liberals, they 
believe and they affirm that some day all 


these divine flowers will unfold and 
blossom in this earth in an era, in-a 
state of affairs to which they do not 
always give a name and sometimes an- 
other name but which some of them 
sometimes call the Kingdom of God on 
earth, in the building of which they in- 
vite all men to collaborate freely and 
joyously: Jews and Christians, Cath- 


-olics and Protestants, black and white — 


and yellow, Russians, Germans, Japa- 
nese, Americans, Ethiopians, none be- 
ing master and none being servant ex- 
cept to the truth and of justice. 

Jesus said once that he had not come 
to bring peace, but the sword. That 
sword is his Gospel. And that sword 
has been driven straight into our hearts, 
It has made a deep wound. But it is 
that wound, and not the prescribed re- 
petition of this or that creed or verbal 
confession of faith, which marks us 
who are sometimes called by the name 
of religious liberals, which marks us 
also with the mark of God, with the 
divine seal. 

There are some who would have us 
accept a balm for our wound, a sedative 
to set our disquietude at rest, provide 
an escapism to flee the full social im- 
plications of the Gospel. They would 
have us accept some doctrinal narcotic 
or other to lull to sleep our indignation 
and our outraged sense of justice. 


Free and responsible 

But we cannot be silenced and we will 
not be appeased. We do not want the 
pain to cease so long as the wound 
exists. We want to remain conscious 
of our pain, of being marked by God. 
We want to remain conscious of our 
destiny as God’s children and of our 
own moral shortcomings and our sin 
which makes us unworthy of that des- 
tiny. We want to overcome our short- 
comings by seeking the Kingdom of 
God, not by staring at the mote in our 
brother’s eye and disregarding the 
beam that is in our own, but by tearing 
up by the roots the injustices of society 
and the egotism, from our very own en- 
trails, because we are free and respon- 
sible men and women and we want to 
be considered free and _ responsible 
creatures. 

Those who believe are those whose 
hearts and minds are filled with a firm 
design. Those who believe are those 
who would share the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus, a mind of compassion for 
all the world’s weary and heavy-laden, 
a mind of such love for the children 
that it will save them from being sacri- 
ficed on the altars of modern Moloch 
or on the altars of a religious Caesarism. 
Those who believe are those who fight 
ceaselessly because they have before 
their eyes, night and day, some sacred 
task, some high vision, some great love. 
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H OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


THE CHURC 


Calling the ' People to March 


ONE OF OUR BEST words is equanimity. 
It means a poised and hopeful mind. 
Gerald W. Johnson says that equanim- 
ity is the touchstone of liberalism. 


In a memorable address, Sir William 
Osler told a class of young men about 
to enter upon the practice of medicine 
that above everything they must keep 
their equanimity if they would succeed. 
He meant they must be imperturbable 
in the presence of their patients. It 
was implicit in this counsel that there 
must be hope and the purpose to effect 
cure and restore health. 


A person of equanimity ‘will never be 
pessimistic, much less despairing. Op- 
timism may not be the right word for 
him, though it is most true that what- 
ever may come, he will look for the 
good in the situation. One of this tem- 
per will keep his balance and serenity 
in the face of perils, because it is char- 
acteristic of a liberal to believe that the 
opportunity is greater than the danger. 

Take, for example, the reaction among 
people to the atomic bomb. This dis- 
covery furnishes the man of equanimity 
with the faith that the physical energy 
of atomic fission will be harnessed into 
uses that will make conditions for in- 
estimable human well-being. He knows 


Shoals Fund Grows 


Prospects for the Shoals Maintenance 
Fund are growing better every day. At 
the Star Island Headquarters, 355 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, where returns for the 
Fund are received, optimism is high 
not only because of the contributions 
themselves, but because of the enthusi- 
asm with which they are given. Branch 
Alliances and other organizations have 
contributed amounts of from $10 to 
$100 from their treasuries, as follows: 


Alton, Ill., Alliance; Arlington, Mass., 
Social Alliance; Arlington, Mass., Eve- 
ning Alliance; Arlington Street Church 
Alliance, Boston; Fairhaven, Mass., Al- 
liance; Flushing, N. Y., Alliance; Dor- 
chester, Mass., Alliance; New Bedford, 
Mass., Alliance; North Easton, Mass., 
Alliance; Littleton, N. H., Alliance; 
Hopedale, Mass., Branch Alliance; 
Hopedale Evening Alliance; Hopedale 
Sunday School; King’s Chapel, Alli- 
ance, Boston; Middleboro, Mass., Eve- 
ning. Alliance; Northfield, Mass., 
Evening Alliance; Roslindale, Mass., 
Alliance; Quincy, Mass., Alliance; Ux- 
bridge, Mass., Alliance; Unity Guild, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Religious Education 
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there is the possibility of the destruc- 
tion of civilization, but he believes in 
the very great probability amounting 
to virtual certainty that we shall have 
marvelous improvement from this in- 
vention. 


That is why men of science, liberal 
men in public life, the high-minded 
editors, the ministers in their churches 
all marshaled their forces for the con- 
firmation of David E. Lilienthal as 
Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


That is why, in the face of the fascis- 
tic and the war-mongering forces in 
our country in whom there is no equa- 
nimity at all, a liberal, Pierre van 
Paassen, ‘with poise and hope, passion 
and eloquence, calls out the people to 
march, and to convert or overcome the 
faithless enemies of the people and of 
progress. 

We, the people of the Larger Fellow- 
ship, move forward with the irresistible 
power of the liberal spirit. 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


Write for information about uniting with 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship and re- 
ceiving its ministry to Dr. Dieffenbach, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Committee, Church of the Messiah, 


Montreal. 
Seventeen Alliance Branches and six 
church supper groups have invited 


speakers to make a direct appeal to ' 


their members. This is bringing in 
many new subscribers. The campaign 
began at the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance on January 16 
with the generous response of over 
$500. The total from all sources at 
the time of writing seven weeks later 
is $4,585. The goal is $10,000. Gifts 
varying from one to several hundred 
dollars come in each mail. One from 
Providence says (with $50): “I am 
more than glad to help put the Shoals 
back into usefulness. Money cannot, 
however, repay what I have derived 
from our Unitarian Island by way of 
permanent spiritual strength.” Then 
came a check from an Ensign on the 
U.S.S. “New Jersey,” somewhere in the 
Pacific. The spirit of Star Island is 
encircling the globe! 

Three Shoals Reunions will be held 
in April: the Star Island Unitarian As- 
sociation, April 12; the American Uni- 
tarian Youth, April 19; and the Con- 
gregational Shoals Reunion, April 25. 
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Reviews 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


in the leading review of its monthly — 
religious books department: 


Syareosium ON LIBERALISM OF 
UnirarIAN FaitrH AMONG 
Latest PuBLICATIONS 


Another of New England’s definite 
and challenging declarations based on 
a constructive Unitarian faith, pre- 
sented as the historical continuation 
of the Arianism against which Atha- 
nasius fought so fiercely at the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea—a sharp divergence in 
our own day from fundamentalism, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


If any man thinks that liberalism is 
today a skeleton which has lost its 
flesh and blood, let him read and 
ponder the vitality of these 17 sermons 
by 17 of the best minds in the Uni- 
tarian Church today. 

Here is hard thinking, brave speaking, 
realistic viewing of our world and our 


problems.—Carl Heath Kopf. 


LEADING PHILOSOPHER 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM is extraor- 
dinarily good and should perform a 
very worth-while mission’ in stimulating 
liberal religion. —Jay William Hudson, 
former head of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, author of THE 
TRUTHS WE. LIVE BY, ABBE 
PIERRE’S PEOPLE (1928 prize se- 
lection of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion), and other books and articles. 


OUTSTANDING 
SCIENTIST 


“T want to express my great pleasure 
at reading VOICES OF LIBERALISM 
. . . Howlett’s chapter, with its inter- 
pretation of Breasted’s ‘Dawn of Con- 
science’ seems a fitting token of the 
healthy growth now taking place .. . 
I have made notes for myself as I 
read.”—Willis R. Whitney, founder and 
director of the Research Laboratory of 
General Electric, 1900-1932, and inter- 
nationally famous scientist. 


Beacon 
Press 


25 Beacon Street\¢ 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD ihe 


I Saw the U.S.C. 


at Work 


Laurence Steinhardt, Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
describes historic accomplishments of Medical Mission 


| HAVE VERY STRONG feelings about the 
work of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. I saw the Committee at work; and 
before I describe to you what they did 
last year in Czechoslovakia, I should 
like to give you a picture of the condi- 
tions there at the time of their arrival. 

Czechoslovakia had been occupied 
for over seven years by the Nazis. At 
the end of the war many of the children 
were tubercular. The population suf- 
fered from malnutrition. There had 
been a very large reduction in the popu- 
lation. In short, when the government 
came back from London to reconstitute 
their country, they were faced with 
every conceivable problem. Not only 
did they have the problem of reconsti- 
tuting their country from a_ political 
point of view—they had housing prob- 
lems; they had financial problems. The 
Germans had stripped the companies— 
taken all of the assets out; industry was 
unable to operate. At the same time, 
the people were down; they had been 
subjugated; they were suffering from 
hunger. 

At the time that the Medical Mission 
arrived in Czechoslovakia, the people 
were wondering just what kind of help 
they were going to receive from the 
United States. Of course, UNRRA had 
been of great value, but UNRRA de- 
livered direct to the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment, and the government distributed 
the food and supplies. 


When the Medical Mission arrived 
there, for the first time the Czech and 
Slovak peoples had personal contact 
with Americans who had come to help 
them. I think that there had rarely 
been a mission that included so much 
distinguished medical talent. The Mis- 
sion was extraordinarily constituted 
because it covered every conceivable 
type of medicine. It was a well-bal- 
anced mission. It was a mission where 
if one man was not able to deal with a 
subject, another man was. 


This mission came to Prague and 
quietly went to work. They did not 
confine their activities to the capital, 
Prague, or even to the large cities such 
as Brno and Bratislava. They went all 
over the country, and they could be 
found at different times in small villages 
and hamlets. 

They did not confine their work to 
giving advice. They actually practiced 
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medicine. Wherever they found need 
they stepped in. They alleviated many 
conditions. In this connection, it is 
important to bear in mind that Czecho- 
slovakia had been cut off from the West 
for seven to eight years. No books 
penetrated the German iron curtain; no 
medical science, none of the great dis- 
coveries of the world were available to 
them. They had lost most of their 
doctors. 

In short, the Medical Mission, en- 
tirely aside from the value of .the serv- 
ices which it rendered, brought to these 
people a knowledge of the advance in 
medical science. After the Mission had 
left, wherever I went throughout the 
country, I heard nothing but praise— 
praise not only from government off- 
cials, but praise from the little people, 
because wherever the Mission had been, 
the population knew what it had done, 
and even those individuals who had not 
benefited directly, did so indirectly. 

The appreciation for the Mission in 
Czechoslovakia cut across all political 
parties—I heard nothing but praise 
from the extreme right to the extreme 
left. The Mission was welcome and the 
Mission was appreciated. I think that 
it is fair to say—and this is not in der- 
ogation of our other humanitarian ef- 
forts in Czechoslovakia—that nothing 
the American Government or the Ameri- 
can people have done to help the Czechs 
and the Slovaks has been as much ap- 
preciated as the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s medical mission. 

I hope that Mission will come back. 
And I know that whether or not it does 
come back it has left an everlasting 
mark which the Czechs and Slovaks 


will always remember. 


I Remember Marina 


Helen Fogg tells an 
unforgettable story 


MarINA IS ONLY a wisp of a child, small 
for her six years. Her eyes are blue. 
I remember her face as being all ex- 
pression; a rapidly changing reflection 
of things going on inside her head. I 
remember Marina as a whole; her fra- 
gility, her tragedy, her laughter and 
her tears. 

She is only six, but six such years as 
she has known make a long span of 


time. They have been years of exile, — 
and the end is not in sight. A child so 
alert, so responsive and intuitive must 
have wondered about many things. She 
must have tried to find answers to ques- 
tions no child should have to ask, and 
to understand explanations no child 
should have to face: < 


She must have wondered what hap- 


- pened to her father, even though she 


was scarcely more than a baby when 
he left her and never came back. He 
was a refugee from Spain who died 
fighting for the liberation of France. 
She must have wondered why her 
mother vanished for days at a time. 
When she woke crying in the night, did 
someone tell her that her mother was 
off in the darkness carrying messages 
for bands of men who waited for her, 
the Spanish Guerilleros and French 
Maquis? And what would she make of 
that? 

And does she wonder now why her 
mother is always quiet and tired; why 
she has to stay in bed so much? And 
when her mother coughs and speaks 
wistfully of home in Spain, does this 
little child understand? I am sure she 
does. Home is not in Toulouse in 
France; it is over the mountains and 
Marina hasn’t been there yet. 

I knew Marina last October, By now 
she has forgotten me. Come to think 
of it, she never knew my name. I met 
her at the U.S.C. Children’s Home at 
St. Goin. I found her crying and I 
made her laugh, and so she belongs es- 
pecially to me. After three days, when 
I had to leave, she seized my hand and 
begged me to stay and play with her 
some more. I couldn’t really justify 
my going, to Marina, and I could jus- 
tify it only in one way to myself and 
so I made her a promise. I promised 
her that in her name I would try to get 
more help, not only to her people that 
their exile might be a little less painful, 
but to all children like her all over 
Europe. I wish I could tell her that I 
have not forgotten... . 

She was all alone in a room when I 
found her. The other children were 
playing outdoors. All the members of 
the staff were busy with the innumerable 
tasks of the morning, and there was 
Marina all alone in bed. She was run- 
ning a temperature and the doctor had 
not determined the cause. Madame F. 
had said to me, “It may be ——.” She 
didn’t say what it might be, but I knew 
how to end the sentence. “Tuberculosis” 
was the word Madame F. couldn’t bear 
to pronounce. 

I must have looked like a giantess to 
Marina when I went into her room. I 
doubt that she had ever seen so tall a 
woman, or one who spoke such eccentric 
French. She was on a miniature cot 


ra 


just a few inches from the floor, but she 
didn’t take up much room in it. She 
was crying without making a sound. I 
am used to American children who open 
their mouths wide and make a good big 
noise in the happy certainty that some- 
one will come to investigate the trouble. 
They intend that someone shall hear. 
Marina was crying because she couldn’t 
help it, not because she expected to get 
anything thereby. She is too young to 
cry like that, in the manner of grown-up 
people. 
“Marina!” 
matter?” 
She looked like a lost, woebegone elf. 
“Je veux me lever,” she sobbed. She 
wanted to get up. | 
“But Marina, I have come to play 
with you!” With a certainty I didn’t 
feel, I told her I was a proper dabster at 
fun and games. She looked dubious, 
but the heartbreaking, quiet sobs 
stopped. She rewarded me with a wan 
smile. And then I was in a panic. I 
'was afraid I couldn’t make her laugh, 
that she’d start to cry again. There 
wasn't a book or a toy in sight. Some- 
times I can manage a funny story in 
English, but how to put a donkey 
through antics and adventures in French, 
I didn’t know. I couldn’t even begin, 
‘because to my mind it’s essential that 
an adventurous donkey have extra long, 
floppy ears. I didn’t know the French 
word for “floppy.” 
But Marina herself came to the rescue. 
“Voici, ma poupée!” She pulled a 
misshapen worsted doll with one black 
bead of an eye from under her pillow. 
“Elle est trés, trés jolie, ma poupée!” 
She squeezed it between her head and 
shoulder. I had to blink hard and look 
the other way. When I turned toward 
her again, her eyes were dancing, but 
her face was puckered with grief. 
“Ou est ma poupée?” She flung her 
arms wide. “Elle est perdue!”’ 
“Good Heavens! Quelle catastrophe!” 
J was in a frenzy of horror. “We must 
find the doll.” I searched under the 
table, and peered. under the cot. I 
looked out the window to see if it was 
chasing the old horse around the field, 
and all the while Marina’s eyes got 
brighter and brighter. She was almost 
choking with suppressed laughter, but 
she kept that droll pucker on her face. 
Finally she couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Out came the doll from under the pil- 
low; her beautiful doll with the one 
bead eye. And then Marina laughed. 
I don’t know how to describe it, but I 
think it was like the sound made by the 
smallest star in the sky when it danced 
and clapped its hands for joy. 
I looked away to give her a chance 
to hide the doll again. And again I 
searched and searched, and finally came 


I said. “What is the 
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to the conclusion that the doll had 
slipped out the door and already was 
running along the road to Oloron. 
Marina’s eyes gleamed. We made up a 
story of the doll on the way to Oloron 
—how it escaped from the jaws of dogs 
and how, being clever as well as beauti- 
ful, it finally jumped on the back of a 
sheep and rode in safety, looking just 
like another tuft of wool. 

“But perhaps she will go all the way 
to Spain! Is it very far to Spain?” 

“Yes, it’s quite a long way, over some 
high mountains. That clever doll will 
know better than to go to Spain all 
alone. She will wait for you.” 

“Listen!” said Marina. “I thought 
I heard a noise!” 

“T thought I heard it too. 
it be?’ 

The noise came from under the pillow. 
We heard it as plain as could be and 
there, sure enough, was the doll where 
she had been hiding all the time. Marina 
laughed again. 

The best joke of all was when she 
dropped the doll between the cot and 
the wall and I discovered it and had 
to get flat on the floor to effect a rescue. 
At that moment Ramon came in with 
her dinner. Ramon is the cook. He 
sings all day as he cooks for the chil- 
dren with fierce dedication. 

“Elle est mignonne,” he said to me. 
He had hit upon just the word for 
Marina. There isn’t an English equiva- 


What can 


lent; delicate, pretty, dainty, tiny, none 


/ 


of them have the flavor or the connota- 
tion of that lovely word, mignonne.. . . 

And so, my little Marina, I am think- 
ing of you tonight. It was easier to 
think of you while you were still at St. 
Goin where Ramon brought good meals 
to you—thick soup full of barley, cocoa, 
bread and butter and jam. But by now 
you have left St. Goin. 

You are back in that basement in 
Toulouse. I almost wish I hadn’t seen 
it. I suppose that slit of a window up 
by the ceiling on a level with the side- 
walk is closed because the north wind 
of Toulouse is biting and cold. At least 
the dust and dirt did not come in on 
your supper tonight. And _ probably 
the fat Toulousan flies have gone into 
hibernation for the winter so you did 
not have to brush them off that piece 
of dry bread and little chip of sugar. 
When I was there the walls were cracked 
and crumbling from the dampness and 
there were gaping holes in the ceiling 
where plaster had fallen down. I wonder 
if the walls still stand, and is there any- 
thing left of the ceiling but the laths? 

But worst of all, how can I bear to 
think of the room behind that one where 
you are sleeping tonight—that black 
cell with no window and no light, where 
the air is heavy and stale, laden with 
the smell of rot and decay. My lovely 
little Marina, as fresh and gay as a 
sunbeam at dawn . . . I am hoping and 
hoping that you are not coughing to- 
night. 


Liwing in sunless rooms, hundreds of thousands of war-shocked refugee children are 

fighting for life in Europe today. Miss Helen Fogg tells the story of just one of them 

in the accompanying article. The three youngsters in this picture are receiving help 

from the U.S.C. in France, where their picture was taken by Walter Rosenblum, 
official U.S.C. photographer. 
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CHRIST CHURCH (Methodist) 
Charleston, West Virginia 


The Eloquence of 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


receives another tribute 


The Rey. Mr. Hoffman, minister of Christ 


Church, writes: 


“Your ‘Carillonic Bells’ has been in 
operation in our church for almost 
a year, and there has been fulsome 
praise not only from our own mem- 
bers but also from other groups in 
the city. There is simply no compar- 
ing them with the old tubular chimes 
we used before —‘Carillonic Bells’ 
is so much superior. It not only 
adds to worship on Sunday, but also 
extends the message of the gospel 
for miles from our tower daily.” 


In choosing a carillon, as the voice of 
your church, choose by ear. It is this test, 
this factor of audible beauty, that has decided 
hundreds of churches, schools and colleges 
in favor of CARILLONIC BELLS. Its richer 
tone and beautiful clarity are beyond 
rivalry, achieving a musical brilliance 
impossible with ordinary bells or chimes. 


CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed in 
your church tower without additional 
construction. For further details write us, 


at Dept. CG-2 


“CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Weighed in the Balances | : 


Measured by response to the United 
Unitarian Appeal, Unitarians are found wanting 


These are the facts: 
tional organizations depend upon the 
United Appeal for their annual budgets 
in proportions ranging from 30 to 100 
per cent. The total minimum amount 
required for the 12-month period end- 
ing April 30, 1947, is $376,824. With 
less than seven weeks remaining in the 
present fiscal year, a total of $114,925.96 
has been reported from all sources in- 
cluding treasurer’s remittances and in- 
dividual contributions by Unitarians 
directly to the United Appeal or in- 
directly through the Unitarian Service 
Committee. In simplest terms this 
means that 30 cents have been con- 
tributed to date for every dollar tenta- 
tively allocated to our denominational 
organizations. 

A partial explanation: (1) Many of 
our churches traditionally depend upon 
the Easter offering for part or all of 
their appeal share. (2) Many of the 
larger contributions from individuals 
have not yet been solicited. 


It is not too late 


A forecast: Unless the proportion of 
denominational giving increases with 
phenomenal acceleration from the hour 
this issue goes to press until midnight, 
April 30, the denominational programs 
of the ,13 participating organizations 
will suffer serious impairment and dras- 
tic curtailments in the year of oppor- 
tunity for Unitarian Advance beginning 
May 1. 

As a denomination we shall default in 
some of the major responsibilities we 
have assumed. Our program of exten- 
sion will -be retarded. Our young 
people’s movement, so auspiciously be- 
gun, will lose impetus. Liberal religion 
will be set back proportionately as we 
fail to recruit and develop our young 
people in the traditions of Unitarian 
liberalism. Our Alliances and Laymen’s 
Leagues will have to reduce their field 
work and their resource materials. Our 
publications, now at peak production, 
will have to be delayed at a time when 
the voice of liberalism should be heard 
throughout the land: Our services to 
individual churches, available through 
the regional conferences and councils, 
will shrink. 

Our pensions to retired ministers can- 
not be increased even to the extent of 
keeping pace with the rising living costs. 
Our share in the magnificent humani- 
tarian projects launched and directed 


13. denomina- - 


under Unitarian Service Committee aus- 
pices will dwindle into insignificance. 

Need more be said? It is not too late, 
but time is running out. Unitarians 
can still rally support for their denom- 
ination in action. There is yet time to 
achieve the United Appeal’s modest 
goal of $376,824. There is yet time, 
provided everyone who calls himself a 
Unitarian contributes, each according 
to his means. There is yet time if every 
church in the fellowship faces the fore- 
going facts and implications frankly. 

The United Unitarian Appeal Com- 
mittee is happy to announce the follow- 
ing additions to its “Distinguished 
List’ and “Honor Roll.” ‘These con- 
tributions represent checks received up 
to March 24: hs 


DISTINGUISHED LIST 


Churches Percentage 
Lynn, Mass. 211 
Keokuk, Iowa 190 
Long Beach, Cal. 162 
Underwood, Minn. 131 
Montclair, N. J. 128 
Norfolk, Va. 122 
Plainfield, N. J. 121 
Amherst, Mass. 119 
Orlando, Fla. 118 
Wilmington, Del. 116 
Hinsdale, Il. oie 
Columbus, Ohio 114. 
Kennebunk, Me. 110 
Norwell, Mass. 107 
Hingham, Mass. (First) 107 
Gloucester, Mass. 105 
Cohasset, Mass. 103 
Needham, Mass. 103 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (First) 102 
Bulfinch Place, Boston 101 

HONOR ROLL 

Churches ‘ Percentage 
Arnes, Manitoba, Canada 100 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 100 
Framingham, Mass. 100 
Francestown, N. H. 100 
Hobart, Ind. 100 
Hubbardston, Mass. 100 
Manchester, N. H. 100 
Tulsa, Okla . 100 
Whitman, Mass 100 


The Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago is credited with the United Appeal 
poster reproduced on page 129 of the 
March issue of the Register. 


EVALUATION 


“Your United Unitarian Appeal gift 
is more important than any other you 
are called upon to make; for this goes 
directly to maintain all the rest through 
RELIGION!” (Quoted from the Marl- 
boro (Mass.) church letter, Rev. Her- 
man Lion, minister.) 


_ interest. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


True Son of Erasmus 


Report to St. Peter, An Autobiograph- . 


ical Fragment. By HENpRIK WILLEM 
vAN Loon. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. Inc. $3.00. 


Death interrupted Dr. van Loon in 
the writing of this work which prom- 
ised to become a generous and monu- 
mental review of a life full of per- 
sonal, political, cultural and romantic 
As it stands, the present 
slight volume is merely an introduc- 
tion, both enchanting and erudite, a re- 
vealing sidelight on the course of his- 
tory set in the framework of a personal 
chronicle. “Report to St. Peter” is a 
posthumous collection of the author’s 
last papers and notes and the record 
of a sentimental education faithfully 
observed and deliciously described. 

Hendrik Willem van Loon came 
from that milieu of eighteenth-century 
liberalism which survived until recently 
as an island of refuge and retreat in 
contemporary Dutch society. Tolerant, 
enlightened, interested in good books, 
good talk, good music, politics and 
the events of a larger world, these cir- 
cles were neither representative nor 
characteristic of a nation steeped in 
Calvinism and preoccupied with a hard 
struggle for existence. They were anti- 
clerical, theoretically reformist, at 
times possessed of a fierce unreason- 
ableness, but they lacked the positive- 
ness of the fire which set the world 
aflame. 

Still, no other country or milieu 
could have produced Hendrik Willem 
van Loon and made him what he was: 
a disciple of the Christian humanist 
tradition which goes back to his fellow- 
Rotterdammer, Desiderius Erasmus. It 
would have required but a_ simple 
change in the idiom of his words to 
have made of Dr. van Loon, if not a 
subtle theologian then at least a per- 
suasive pulpiteer. What he lacked was 
the mystic consciousness. He was too 
‘discursive, too urbane ever to follow 
his train of thought to the end. 

If in these pages he seems to ramble 
and digress, it is but natural and quite 
understandable, seeing his vast knowl- 
edge and the universal range of his 
spirit. One to whom the whole world 
is a parish cannot long talk about 
himself alone. Amazing is the way in 
which he brings everything back to 


_ that spiritual home of his, the Rotter- 


dam of the fifteenth century..- 
On the jacket his publishers speak 
of “the insensate folly of religion” as 


one of Dr. van Loon’s hobby-horses. 


He was an enemy of cant and sham, of 
obscurantism, dogmas, intolerance and 
cruelty, but ‘he would not have used 
that expression in the last years of his 
life when he had become an adherent 
of the liberal religion of Unitarianism, 
as was inevitable, and most fitting, in 
a man who considered Erasmus his 
patron saint. 

The “Report” shows that Hendrik 
Willem was continuously waging one 
war or another and that he started the 
good fight as early as the time when 
as.a mere boy in knee-pants he at- 
tended the famous Latin School on the 
Coolsingel in his native city. He al- 
ternately gossips delightfully and pon- 
tificates most pontifically. He is 
amusing and irritating and he hands 


out hortatory comment with the irre- 
sistible finality of the mightiest Maas- 


dykes. But even his anger is tempered 
with an inner sweetness that is as 
spontaneous as the generosity for which 
he was renowned. We shall not see 
the like of him in our day, for the 
times are not conducive to the gather- 
ing of learning with the untiring pa- 
tience which Hendrik Willem van Loon 
brought to bear on his work. 

In the story he tells here, he brings 
not-too-close an attention to detail, his 
manner is at times over-dogmatic, but 
there is also a deal of simple felicity 
in the tale which stamps it with the 
mark of true greatness. Beside the 


.Dutch schoolboy, Hendrik Willem van 


Loon, we catch a glimpse of the lovely 
land and the lovable folk and the 
memories and the hope as good as 
when the stars shone upon it, any time 
these two thousand years. 

PIERRE VAN PAAssEN 


Reprinted in part from the New York Times 
Book Review, February 23, 1947, issue. 


Religion for maturity 


A Functional Approach to Religious 
Education. By Ernest J. CHave. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

Professor Chave’s book is a distinct 
addition to the growing chorus of voices 
heralding the revolution in education 
and religion. Creative experience is re- 


placing indoctrination in secular and in 


religious education. In fact, these sup- 
posedly two fields of education are one. 
The author makes a good case for secu- 
lar education becoming _ religious. 
Separation of church and state presup- 
poses a church that insists on super- 
naturalism and outgrown traditionalism, 


“IT Meet Johann Sebastian Bach.” 
tration by Hendrik Willem van Loon for 
“Report to St. Peter.” 


Illus- 


a church that prefers theological dogma 
to “moving the common life of man up- 
ward toward its divine fulfillment.” a 
church that clings to sectarianism in the 
face of advancing functionalism. In 
this book the field of operation for re- 
ligion is limitless —“education, govern- 
ment, economic planning, recreation, 
and all forms of social expression”— 
and religious education is synonymous 
with religion. 

With a rich hackeround of observa- 
tion in case studies of progressive teach- 
ing methods at all age levels, Professor 
Chave demonstrates the constant neces- 
sity of spiritual interpretation of every- 
day experiences. To develop a working 
philosophy of life, blind dependence on 
an outmoded scheme of salvation from 
original sin, blind acceptance of the 
Bible as the sole source of religious 
legacy from the past, blind obedience 
to patterns of living that have not grown 
with the growth of mankind must give 
place to “critical and comprehensive 
thinking,” which will “examine pre- 
suppositions, analyze generalities, seek 
facts, and persistently question and 
reason about matters of belief and con- 


- duct.” 


It is unfortunate that the readers for 
whom the verbiage of the book is evi- 
dently intended are limited. “‘It is taken 
for granted that what these records 
mean to readers will depend upon their 
familiarity with psychological analyses, 
their religious point of view, and their 
understanding of an educational proc- 
ess.” On the other hand, if this ex- 
ceedingly worth-while contribution to 
“the naturalistic and functional view of 
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religion” were to be read only in theo- 
logical seminaries, it would still be of 
great value. “Religious education should 
be at the heart of all seminary training, 
the point of view testing the worth of 
all learnings and the measure of vital 
interest in people and their welfare.” 


Raymonp B. JoHNSON 


F. D. R. and after ; 

The Disintegration of a Foreign Policy: 
Where Are We Heading? By SUMNER 
We.ies. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 


This is a penetrating and detailed 
analysis of the development of world 
events during the last three titanic 
years, as influenced by the foreign 
policy of the United States. Written by 
America’s most distinguished student of 
international affairs, it is both a careful 
clarification of what has been happen- 
_ ing in the world, and a cry of anguished 
protest at the stupidity and ineptness of 
the handling of American foreign policy 
after Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death. In 
1944 the United States stood at the peak 
of her power and prestige, battling 
valiantly and successfully to lay the 
groundwork for a _ one-world order. 
Suspicions were clearing, roads to unity 
were opening. Then death struck down 
the architect of peace. Well-intentioned 
ignorance took the saddle. Lack of ex- 
perience threw away our opportunities. 
At the end of 1946 we have not peace, 
but a world divided between two rival 
power blocs heading for war. 

Mr. Welles gives us in these pages a 
clearer view of Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icy than has yet appeared. Roosevelt, 
he says, had no illusions about Soviet 
fanaticism and the ulterior motives of 
the Russian leaders. He knew that 
Soviet-American postwar relations would 
be the crucial problem. But, he “had 
invariably insisted that the only way 
to create confidence between the two 
greatest powers in the world was to 
start by having confidence.” This took 
him twice around the world to meet 
Stalin personally at great cost to his 
health. But he hoped that with firm- 
ness and good will, with trade and in- 
creasing prosperity, Russian hostility 
would fall, the iron curtain dissolve, and 
finer, firmer relations would be built 
through the United Nations. 

Then the blow fell! After his death 
there was no one equipped to carry on 
his policy. Mr. Byrnes, at the Moscow 
Conference, set a mood of appeasement 
in recognizing the Soviet-dictated re- 
gimes of Rumania and Bulgaria. This 
served only to stimulate the Soviet ex- 
pansionist appetite. 

At Potsdam the Atlantic Charter was 
torn to shreds and the way laid for the 
rape of Austria through the ineptness 
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“I totp Miss Wiswell fifth-graders would 
misinterpret the Bill of Rights.” 


of those who defined German assets in 
Austria. The peacemaking had dissolved 
into a huge and harrowing struggle be- 
tween Russia and the West for the con- 
trol of Europe. Again and again Mr. 
Welles castigates the “blind stupidity” 
of all the great powers in not making 
their major decisions for the postwar 
world before the problems were upon 
them. 

Turning to Latin America, he points 
out how extraordinary American inept- 
ness and stupidity elected Colonel Peron 
in Argentina and threw away a genera- 
tion’s work for the Good Neighbor 
policy in the Western Hemisphere. In 
the Near East he describes the battle of 
the rival empires of Russia and the West 
for oil and the Persian Gulf ports, and 
highlights the Palestine problem. In 
considering the Far East, he shows why 
General Marshall failed to bring peace 
to China. “Had the Soviet government 
desired that a real agreement be reached 
General Marshall would have suc- 


ceeded.” On the other hand, he 


strongly criticizes American insistence, _ 


at the beginning, on unilateral control 
of Japan. That, he says, made inevit- 
able the Soviet’s insistence upon uni- 
lateral control of southeastern and cen- 
tral Europe. 

Unless fundamental agreement can be 
reached at -once between the major 
powers, there will be two worlds and 
inevitable war. A constructive and en- 
lightened foreign policy on the part of 
the United States might be able to stop 
such a drift. He concludes by saying 
that the American people must meet 
this challenge. 

This book is a magnificent analysis 
of the world-shaping conferences of the 
last three years and their significance, 
from the point of view of one who has 
spent his life in the foreign service. His 


unqualified defense of Mr. Roosevelt’s. 


conduct of foreign policy and unquali- 
fied criticism of his successors is a little 
overdone. Mr. Roosevelt, too, was 
cuilty of appeasement, as Welles ac- 
knowledges in speaking of the conces- 
sions he made to Russia in Manchuria, 
“which will make it altogether impos- 


sible for a new, unified China to exer- 
cise full sovereignty within Manchuria.” 
Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt’s firmness, like 
that of Mr. Byrnes, would finally have 
been shaken again by Russian intransi- 
gence. One can criticize his undefended 
dismissal of the alternative of.genuine 
world government as a solution of our 
world problem. Otherwise this is a 


‘masterful contribution to contemporary 


understanding. 
DoNnALD HARRINGTON 


Is religion peripheral? 

Why We Act as We Do. By Puttip 
EISENBERG. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. — 
$3.00. A 

There are plenty of good sound books 
for the professional counselors who 
have had training in their field. There 
are also plenty of glittering books for 
the earnest youth who wants to be able 
to influence people so that he can 
“climb.” But there are many good 
people who need some readable book 
that will give them a clearer picture of 
themselves and the various personal and 
social forces that combine to make them 
what they are. Too often the more 
comprehensive books on personality ex- 
pect some familiarity on the part of 
the reader with psychology. 

Dr. Eisenberg is very conscious of 
the complex, social forces in our com- 
petitive society that create tension and 
unhappiness and he does a complete 
job in showing how they influence the 
individual to his own hurt. If there is 
any obvious fault or omission in the 
book, it lies in its ready assumption 
that a more truly democratic society 
will evoke happier personalities. Reli- 
gion’s part in the establishment of a 
balanced and happy personality, and 
an ordered society, is quite peripheral 
to the book. Nonetheless it is one we 
should have on our desks to be loaned 
or given to those who want to know 
more about the great business of living. 


WILLIAM Brooks RICE 


A sneer at democracy. 


Lydia Bailey. By KENNETH ROBERTs. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc. $3.00. 

We began this novel expectantly and 
ended it disappointed. We predict that 
while it will bring its author ample fi- 
nancial returns, it will add little to his 
reputation as a writer of fiction. Its 
length is equal to that of Gone with the 
Wind or Forever Amber. In not a few 
particulars suggestive of Anthony Ad- 
verse, it contains enough material for 
a dozen films. , 

Mr. Roberts can write. He is espe- 
cially adept in describing sensational 
episodes and natural scenery. In the 


ae 


_ American political life. 


, 


present instance, he has gotten himself 
bogged down in a wealth of historical 
detail, which slows up the pace of his 
narrative. Furthermore, Lydia Bailey 
has one serious structural defect; it 
breaks down in the middle. Here, in 
reality, are two novels whose only con- 
necting link is a hero and heroine who 
never actually come alive. ~To the end, 
they remain mere pegs whereon the 
tangled threads of plot are hung. 

The first half, dealing with Haiti in 
1802, is rich in dramatic action, battles, 
murder and sudden death. Certain char- 
acters, such as Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
and the terrible Dessalines, are exceed- 
ingly well done. The final section, 
while interesting, with its scenes laid in 
the Mediterranean during the United 
States conflict with the Barbary pirates, 
reveals slower motion, a touch less sure. 
In both parts, one distinguishing fea- 
ture is a savage, almost sadistic ten- 
dency to wallow in gory details. Of 
horrors, there are almost too many. 
But more offensive still is a fascist atti- 
tude on Mr. Roberts’ part which is 
manifest throughout. He never fails to 
sneer at American democracy, showing 
a perverse disposition to pick flaws in 
popular government. Here, then, is 
a blood-and-thunder yarn, readable 
enough, but whose claims as a literary 
work of art are negligible. 
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’ Washington confusions 


Frontier on the Potomac. By JONATHAN 
Danrets. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.75. 

Despite a valuable intimacy with the 
teeming and scheming multitude that 
makes Washington, elected and ap- 
pointed government officials from 
Theodore Bilbo to Henry Wallace, Mr. 
Daniels didn’t quite remove all the 
confusions. But perhaps that wasn’t 
his purpose; it seems more likely that 
he intended only to present them, but 
in a strangely human fashion that tends 

“to make the reader more patient with 
both the sins and the virtues of the 
capital city. 

The author is neither directly critical 
nor extravagant in his treatment of the 
men and women who make Washington. 
His subtle references to-Mr. Bilbo are 
‘as impressive in what they omit as in 
what they say, and his entire chapter 
on Mr. Wallace is suggestive of a deep 
sympathy and admiration. In spite of 
himself he seems to have found in Mr. 
Wallace a sincerity and a type of 
genius that is sorely needed in our 

His chapter, 
“Hybrid Corn,” is the most powerful 
part of the book. 

_ That reader who lacks an apprecia- 


A tion of the work of the Library of Con- 


gress will be stimulated by Mr. Daniels’ 
appraisal of Archibald MacLeish and 
the great importance of the work done 
by him. ; 

At only two points are suspicions 
mildly aroused. An incidental reference 
to newsmen at the Press Club Bar 
“standing up in Washington (where 
the law requires sitting down)” is said 
to be “an unconscious gesture of jour- 
nalistic independence of the petty regu- 
lations of a great capital.” To this is 
added the ungarnished statement, “The 
press is free.’ And, in his chapter on 
lobbyists he says, “I suspect that clients 
are cheated more often than the Repub- 
lic is.” Allowing for the distortion that 
is inevitable when a man’s statements 
are withdrawn from the context, -these 
two instances appear to suggest a re- 
luctant bias. : 

Frep I Carrns 


Medicine and our world 

New Worlds in Medicine. An Anthology. 
Edited with commentary and introdue- 
tion by Harotp Warp. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $5.00. 


Over 30 chapters by such outstanding 
authorities as Perrin H. Long, Harvey 
Cushing, Elmer V. McCollum and Stan- 
ley Cobb present a well-rounded picture 
of modern medicine, together with a 
few glimpses of past discoveries upon 
which this science rests. Each subject 
is adequately dealt with, not in a scien- 
tific vacuum but in relation to the 
world today, so that the reader who ex- 
pects to be interested only in certain 
topics—such as cancer, old age, aller- 
gies or alcohol and behavior—will be 
stimulated to delve into the chapters on 
bacteriology, psychiatry, pathology, or 
medicine and society. Written for the 
interested, intelligent layman who need 
not be talked down to or cajoled into 
reading, this anthology will also be of 
lasting value to the physician, as a 
handy reference for almost every field 
of advancing medicine. 

Ruopa TRuAX 


Fainthearted intellectual 
Small Town. By GRANVILLE Hicxs. New 
York. The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


This book might well have been sub- 
titled “Confessions of an American In- 
tellectual.” Using Roxborough, the up- 
state New York town where the author 
lives, as the focal point for his observa- 
tions, he starts. out by describing its 
history, institutions and people. This 
eventually leads to some interesting 
soul-searching about the great Ameri- 
can dilemma— the deepening rift be- 
tween intellectuals and the rest of the 
people. 

Most mind-workers have theories 
about the American people, but few are 
interested in making friends with them. 


Away from their own kind, scholars and 
writers feel ill at ease, half-understood 
and half-resented. The people look at 
them askance, convinced that the world 
of the intellectuals bears no real rela- 
tionship to their own. The resulting 
chasm between theory and practice is a 
problem with which Mr. Hicks has be- 
come deeply concerned, although he 
lacks a liberal faith strong enough to 
attempt some kind of solution. 

His firsthand discovery of human 
nature, Roxborough style, was a valu- 
able experience for a college professor. 
Perhaps, concludes Mr. Hicks, many 
sophisticated theorists would find them- 
selves thinking in more realistic terms 
if they came to live with “grass roots” 
Americans for a while. 


BEATRICE Hopp 


THE REGISTER RECEIVED 


Time for Planning. By Lewis L. Lorwin. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Explorations in General. Education: The Expe- 
riences of Stephens College. Edited by Roy Ivan 
Jounson. New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Who Has Seen the Wind. By W. O. Mitcue tt. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

The Rediscovery of Morals. By Henry C. Linx. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50. 

Christian Ethics and Social Policy. By Joun C. 
Regt New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Making of a Southerner. By KatTHARIne 
Arte Lumpkin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

North Star Shining. By HirpecarpE Hoyt Swirt. 
New York: William Morrow and Co. $2.50. 

Journal from My Cell. By Rotranp Dr Pury. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Arabian Nights. By ANprEw Lance. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. — $2.00. 

New Day Ascending. By Frep L. BrRowNtee. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $3.00. 

Mr. Whittle and the Morning, Star. By Rosert 
NatHan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

An Enemy of the People: Antisemitism. By 


ean Parkes. New York: Penguin Books, Inc. 
25c. 


Clip and mail... 


Order any book reviewed in 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Fill in names of books desired 
in space below. 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send books listed above. 
Check enclosed. Charge to my 
account. 
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Notice to Unitarian minister-members of the 

Book Guild: Books you order will 

I be filled through the Beacon Book Guild so 
you will earn full credit under the Guild’s 

i low cost plan. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD Yo 


Announcing the Worldwide Radio 


“Program of Free Religion” 


AN INTERNATIONAL series of short-wave 
broadcasts, “The Program of Free Re- 
ligion,” has been inaugurated by the 
American Unitarian Association over 
the globe-circling transmitters of the 
Worldwide Broadcasting Foundation. 
American listeners can tune in the trans- 
mitters, also. The programs are broad- 
cast each Sunday at 3:30 p. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, over WRUL (11.73 
meg., 19 meters) and WRUW (15.29 
meg., 25 meters). The present series 
of programs is based on the writings of 
Albert Schweitzer, the Bible scholar, 
concert organist (foremost authority on 
Bach), physician and humanitarian, 
who has been described by Time maga- 
zine as “the greatest man in the world.” 


The speaker is Dr. Herbert Hitchen, 


minister of the Unitarian church in 
West Newton, Mass., and director of 
the A.U.A.’s Department of World 
Churches. 


When the Worldwide Broadcasting 
Foundation, the “World University of 


the Air,’ resumed, in mid-March, its 
prewar series of special Sunday night 
(European time) broadcasts, the open- 
ing program was that of the American 
Unitarian Association. The transmitters 
were used full time throughout the war 
by the U. S. Government, and are still 
being used on a part-time basis by the 
U. S. State Department. In normal 
years, tens of thousands of letters are 
received annually by the Foundation 
from overseas listeners. Already a 
number of letters have been received, 
by air mail, from listeners to the Uni- 
tarian program. 


SHORT TAKES 
‘THE TREND IS UP: Last year the 


average attendance at the Dallas Uni- 
tarian church was 82; this year the 
average is 94, according to a recent 
newsletter. ADD RADIO: The 
Unitarian church of Bangor, Me., was 
on the air during the month of Febru- 


Until he came to the Second Church in Boston (Unitarian) to take wp his duties there, 
Rev. George Ernest Lynch for two years conducted the Church School of the Air 
which originated over WCSH in Portland, Me., and was hooked up with radio sta- 
tions in Augusta and Bangor. The program, sponsored by the Maine Council of 
Churches, was beamed at youngsters who could not get to church school because they 
lived too far away—either in distant rural districts of the state or in lighthouses off 
the coast. A typical Sunday morning program is shown here during a broadcast. 
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cary from 11:07 to 11:45 every Sun- 


day morning (over radio station 
WLBZ. . . . In Indianapolis the records 
show that about 90 per cent of those 
who signed the guest register during 
the past year came to church as a re- 
sult of the radio program. Dr. E. 
Burdette Backus has now signed up 
with radio station WFBM for time 


‘every Sunday at 9:15 a. mM. through 


June. Money for this project is usually 
raised by a special Easter collection. . . . 


ANNIVERSARIES: A 50th Anniver- 
sary Banquet, including a steak dinner, 
was held in the middle of February 
by the Hackensack (N. J.) Unitarian 
Church. Among the speakers was Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, the first minister of 
the church. A special pamphlet was 
printed for the occasion. ... More than 
1,300 people attended services of the 
Community Church of New York at 
Town Hall on February 9 to hear Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes talk on the 40th 
anniversary of his ministry to the. 
church. Dr. Holmes is famous for his 
fight for pacifism in which he was 
backed during both world wars by 
his congregation. . . . TWO-SCORE 
YEARS: On March 2 the Community 
Church of Summit, N. J., celebrated its 
40th anniversary... . 


DR. PARK HONORED: In recogni- 
tion of his outstanding record of serv- 
ice, a 40th-anniversary celebration for 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. Park was held 
at the First Church, Boston, in the 
middle of February. Dean Willard L. 
Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School 
gave the principal address on behalf 
of the larger community which the 
church has served and Dr. Park gave 
the concluding address. .. . 


PORTSMOUTH LOOKS AHEAD: 
A new period of increased growth and 
progress is in view as one result of a 
fire which destroyed the Universalist 
church in Portsmouth, N. H. Follow- 
ing the disaster immediate plans were 
made for a merger of the Unitarian 
and Universalist congregations. Agree- 
ment to the union was unanimous, and 
the new church will own all property 
previously belonging to both churches. 
Offers of assistance in the form of 
church school supplies and other re- 
placement items were forthcoming at 
once from sister churches throughout 
the state as soon as the bad news of 
the fire was known. .. . MORE NEWS- 
LETTERS: Both Exeter and Nashua, 
N. H., started the new year with the 
publication of church newsletters. Said 
the “Nashua Unitarian” in its first 
issue, “The ‘Unitarian’ is dedicated to 
churchgoers, chronic stay-homers, Uni- 
tarians, potential Unitarians, out-of- 
towners, shut-ins, young and old. Its 
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purpose is to bring news, announce- 


ments, and a bit of good will into your 
home.” 


PACIFIC COAST REPORT: Rev De- 
Jos O'Brian, Minister-at-Large assigned 
to the Pacific Coast, has now completed 
his visits to all the churches in the area, 
and his reports indicate that these 
churches are stronger today than they 
have been in many years. At present 
he is in the process of organizing a 
Unitarian church in Palo Alto, Calif., 
and has assisted the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference offices in setting up three sum- 
mer conferences on the Coast for next 
summer. The San Francisco Regional 
Office is becoming more and more a 
profitable outlet for the sale of Beacon 
Press books, several hundred having 
been sold in the last few months. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK: What 
Christianity has contributed to Judaism 
was the subject of a talk by Rabbi 
Martin Weitz at a Brotherhood Week 
service in the First Unitarian Church of 
Des Moines. Responsive readings were 
from the Reformed Jewish Prayer 
Book; there was a Jewish Candlelight 
Confirmation Service, and spirituals by 
a Negro quartet were part of the service. 
Rev. Grant A. Butler introduced the 
speaker and pronounced benediction. 


MORE THAN A WORD: Members 
of the colored churches in the vicinity 
of The Unitarian Church of Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., were invited to an informal 
reception by the Women’s Alliance of 
the Unitarian church in the middle of 
February. This was a suggestion of 
Rev. Harry Hooper who thought some- 
thing ought to be done about Brother- 
hood Week besides talking about it... . 


NO WAR: Replying to a statement of 
the Rev. Aloysius J. Owen, S. J., that 
the only solution for halting the spread 
of Communism is an immediate war 
against Russia, Rev. Karl M. Chworow- 
sky of the Flatbush Unitarian Church 
wrote to the editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, in part: “The solution lies pre- 
cisely where the reverend pleader for 
another war refuses to see it; it lies in 
improving our own system of society 
and at the same time remaining alert 
to any aggressive tendency on the part 
of Soviet Russia... . I am as uncom- 
promisingly opposed to Communism as 
is the reverend gentleman who made 
this startling proposal, but I am not yet 
ready to join anyone in a call for ‘holy 
war against unholy Russia,’ and those 
who do so had better search their minds 
and hearts. They are likely to find 
there motives that are neither moral 
nor religious.” .. . 


REGIONAL SUPPORT: The New 


ampshire Unitarian Association has 


= 


Rev. Delos O’Brian, Minister-at-Large of 
the American Unitarian Association, as- 
signed to the Pacific Coast. Mr. O’Brian 
is a former President of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference and of the Middle 
Atlantic States Council, Chairman of the 
A. U. A. Department of Unitarian Exten- 
sion, and a former President of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union. 


offered local churches financial assist- 
ance in undertaking special projects for 
church promotion. According to the 
February issue of the Association’s 
publication, “Among projects aided in 
the last four years are church bus serv- 
ices, “taxi services, publicity, summer 
church services, parish assistance to 
secretaries, a movie projector and oil 
burner equipment.” 


UNITARIAN LEADERSHIP: Dr. 
Preston Bradley, Unitarian minister of 
the People’s Church, Chicago, is one 
of the three authors of a recent pam- 
phlet entitled “Organized Labor.” The 
pamphlet is now being distributed by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
Brith. The other two outstanding 
American clergymen authors are Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil and Rabbi N. D. Rus- 
lander. Dr. Bradley’s address begins: 
“Perhaps J am one of the few active 
clergymen in the United States who 
carries a union card. ...” His emphasis 
is tolerance for workers of all races 
and all faiths from all countries in the 
world... . 


SARDINE SUNDAY: On February 
16 the Unitarian church of Miami had 
invited Senator Claude Pepper to 
speak. The results, as reported by 
James J. Marshall, found “680 people 
trying to get into 414 seats. .. . We had 


the aisles full, the stage full, people 
looking in stage doors and the foyer 
so packed the ushers could not get 
through to take the collection. We had 
to turn away 50, carry out two who 
fainted in the jam... .” The exuberant 
Miami reporter could find no other 
words for the occasion than to call it 
Sardine Sunday. ... Incidentally, a 
local Negro forum in Miami took up a 
voluntary collection the same Sunday 
at their own instigation, with no sug- 
gestion from the Unitarian church, and 
contributed $235 in pennies, nickels 
and dimes for the Building Fund of 
the Unitarian Church... . 


SUPPORT  LILIENTHAL: The 
American Unitarian Association was 
one of 25 nationwide organizations sup- 
porting the appointment of David E. 
Lilienthal as Chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission in a joint 
statement issued by Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, of Washington, D. C., accord- 
ing to a United Press dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 16. The Associated Press and 
many special correspondents also gave 
the item nationwide circulation. . . . 


FRATERNITY: On Friday, Febru- 
ary 14, the First Unitarian Church of 
Tacoma were the guests at the Congre- 
gation Israel in that city. Rabbi Bernard 
Rosenberg conducted the service, and 
Rev. Harold K. Shelley preached on 
“Why Men Hate.” The following Sun- 
day members of the Jewish Congrega- 
tion attended the Unitarian church, 
and Rabbi Rosenberg preached on the 
subject, “Must Men Hate?” Joint 
church school services of the Temple 
and the Unitarian church were held 
Sunday morning.... 


CUDGELS UP: Talking recently on 
“The Making of America,” Rev. Ernest 
Sommerfeld of the Unitarian church in 
Nashua, N. H., pointed to the historic 
Americans who had set up this repub- 
lic, in answer to those who wished to 
debunk “Our Historic Liberalism.” He 
said, “Authoritarianism in all ages, in 
all countries, in whatever form, has 
left a long record of brutality. Amer- 
ica’s destiny, as its beginning, depends 
upon liberal ideas and free men.” . . 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION: Recent- 
ly the Unitarian church in St. Louis 
received a letter of congratulations 
from the Mayor of the city in their 
“celebrating an unbroken record of 
112 years of religious, cultural and so- 
cial activities. . . .-This has indeed been 
a noble work and all those participating 
in these endeavors may proudly boast 
the fine texture of their citizenship. . . . 
Added to this is the distinction, as 
shown by your records, of being the first 
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This photograph was taken at the organization meeting of the Phoenix Unitarian 
Church, March 2, 1947. In the front row at right are Rev. and Mrs. Lon Ray Call 
and Rev. and Mrs. Deios O'Brian. 


Unitarian Church established in the 
Mississippi Valley. . . .” 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: In one 


New England town recently, as a result 
of hearing Miss Helen Fogg speak 
about the medical work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee in France to a group 
of Alliance women, a general commit- 
tee was immediately planned and a 
giant meeting is being arranged for 
Easter at which Miss Fogg will speak 
again. It is hoped that $1,000 may be 
raised... .. 


20 ASSOCIATE MINISTERS: The 
West Shore Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, according to a recent item in the 
Cleveland News, has recruited 20 lay- 
men to act as associate ministers and 
to visit 10 families of the church three 
times each year as “associate ministers 
of the church... . 


YOUTH PROJECTS: Because Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has inadequate facilities 
for young people’s athletic activities, the 
Unitarian church has rented a hall for 
the use of sports and has set up a prac- 
tice basketball court in the church 
building, it was reported at the annual 
meeting. . 


SIX MEMORABLE EVENINGS: A 
series of six public meetings on “Li- 
beral Religion Faces the Future” was 
held at the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston from March 2 to 7, reaching a 
climax on Wednesday night, March 5, 
when Pierre van Paassen, noted author 
of Days of Our Years and Earth Could 
Be Fair, made a carefully measured 
reply to recent attacks on liberals by 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, who had 
stated over the nationwide Catholic 
Hour that historic liberalism is dying 
and that this constitutes a struggle be- 
tween “Brothers in Christ and Com- 
rades in Anti-Christ.” A special dele- 
gation of New York Unitarians was on 
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hand to hear the address. Ironically, 
Dr. van Paassen spoke from the Chan- 
ning pulpit from which William Ellery 
Channing, in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, stood up roundly for the rights of 
Catholics. Dr. van Paassen pointed 
out that Catholicism prospers today 
only in those countries in which liberal- 
ism thrives. 

Other speakers of the six meetings in- 
cluded Dr. Winfred Overholser, Presi- 
dent-elect of the. American Psychiatric 
Association and Moderator of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; William 
Roger Greeley, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of Community Church, 
New York; Bishop Alexander Szent- 
Ivanyi, President of the Liberal Party 
in the Hungarian Parliament and 
Unitarian Bishop of Hungary;. Rev. 
Angus de Mille Cameron of the Mon- 
treal Unitarian church; Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, Executive Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee; and Dr. 
Herbert Hitchen, Director of the De- 
partment of Foreign Churches of the 
American Unitarian Association. Con- 
ducting the meetings were Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins; Rev. Joseph H. Giunta; Rev. 
Dana M. Greeley; Rev. Duncan How- 
lett; Rev. Floyd Taylor; Rev. G. Ernest 
Lynch; Rev. Frank E. Smith and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, President of the 
A. U.:As 


THE GRATITUDE OF FRANCE: 
Bronze medals were recently conferred 
by the French public on William Emer- 
son, Chairman of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and Howard Brooks, Asso- 
ciate Director, for help rendered dur- 
ing the trying years of war and after- 
wards. They were. cited as “amis 
fideles et loyals de la France” and for 
having worked with the utmost devo- 
tion for the welfare of the country. ... 


INSTALLATION: Rev. Edmund A. 
Opitz in the Second Parish Church, 


/ 


‘South Hingham, Mass., on February 
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ADD RADIO: The first broadcast of 
a new program entitled “The Voice 
of Freedom” was given by Rev. Alfred 
J.,Henriksen, minister of the Unitarian 
church of Augusta, Me., on “February 
23 over radio station WFAU. His sub- 
ject was “Positive Religion.” ... 

TERCENTENNIAL COMMISSION: 
A joint commission of Congregational- 
ists and Unitarians named to make 
plans for the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Cam- 
bridge Platform—first formal statement 
of basic Congregational policy — in- 
cludes many outstanding personalities 
in political, educational, legal and re- 
ligious circles. The celebration, sched- 
uled for October, 1948, will be held in 
Cambridge, Mass. The two co-chair- 
men are Professor William E. Hocking 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

The Joint Executive Committee which 
has immediate charge of the plans and 
arrangements consists of Frederick M. 
Eliot, chairman; Frederick L. Fagley, 
secretary; Charles C. Merrill, clerk: 
Albert F. Bigelow Arthur H. Bradford, 
Henry Wilder Foote, William E. Gilroy, 
Duncan . Howlett, Ernest W. Kuebler. 
John H. Leamon, John L. Lobingier, 
Wilburn Beach Miller, Matthew Spinks, 
Ralph M. Timberlake, Samuel A. Eliot 
and William E. Hocking, ex-officio. 


NEW CHURCH: The Unitarian Chureh 
of Phoenix was organized on March 2 


with 77 individuals representing 58. 


families. “There will be 100 members 
by Easter,” said Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
Minister-at-Large, in his enthusiastic re- 
port of the new church. The Phoenix 
church is to be a member of the Pacific 
Coast Conference. Dr. Laurance R. 
Plank, formerly of the St. Louis Uni- 
tarian church, has accepted a call to be 
the first Phoenix minister. Mr. Call’s 
next job will be in Charlotte, N. C., 
where organization of a new church has 
already begun. . 


FAITH FOR MODERNS: A series of 
seven addresses “For Men and Women 
Seeking A Modern Faith” were de- 
livered by Rev. William P. Jenkins at 
the Toronto Unitarian church between 
February 16 and March 30. In the 
evenings the same speaker explained 
the Unitarian Movement in a series of 
five lectures. . . . DETROIT CHURCH 
SCHOOL: It requires 14 different 
groupings to take care of the church 
school at the Chureh of Our Father 
(Unitarian) in Detroit where 200 young 
people are enrolled, from “toddlers” to 
eighth-grade groups. . . . te 

PARKER’S BIBLE: The Bible used 
and owned by Theodore Parker, great 
liberal preacher of the early 19th cen- 


tury, was presented by John Haynes 


Holmes to “sieht Church during 
the celebration of the latter’s 40th year 
in that church... . 


_ EYE WITNESS: John M. Newlands, 
who stayed in Europe a year longer 
than he was required to, in order to 
testify at the Litchfield trials, addressed 
a public meeting at the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Hartford early in 
February on the subject of the Ameri- 
can Court Martial System and Military 
Discipline. Veterans especially were 
invited to the meeting. . 


U.S.C. FUND DRIVE OPENS: 
Laurence Steinhardt, American Am- 
bassador to Czechoslovakia, Jiri Slavik, 
Ambassador from Czechoslovakia, Ar- 
thur W. Coolidge, Lieutenant Governor 
of Massachusetts, Dr. Paul D. White, 
nationally famous cardiologist of Har- 
vard and Chairman of the Medical 
Teaching Mission to Czechoslovakia 
‘sent by the U.S.C., and Seth T. Gano, 
U.S.C. Campaign Chairman, addressed 
a dinner at the Harvard Club on Wash- 
ington’s birthday when the Unitarian 
Service Committee officially opened its 
drive for funds to carry on its humani- 
tarian work at home and _ abroad. 
Heartiest endorsements of the U.S.C. 
program have been received from Presi- 
dent Truman, General Eisenhower, 
Pierre van Paassen, Frederick May 
Eliot, President of the A.U.A., William 
Green, President of the A.F.L., Governor 
Duff of Pennsylvania, Governor Dewey 
of New York and Fiorello La Guardia, 
former Director of UNRRA.... 


PROGRESS IN OMAHA: All the or- 
ganizations of the Omaha Unitarian 
church have gained new members; the 
‘Church School and the Sunday Evening 
Youth Group are at a: five-year peak, 
the men’s book club has doubled, the 
_ evening Alliance has grown rapidly and 
Sunday attendance and collection are 
up with the church membership show: 
ing the greatest gain in 14 years, ac- 
cording to a mid-February newsletter. 


... ARLINGTON STREET REPORTS: 
During the last three years the Sunday 
attendance has increased 25 per cent at 
the Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
from whose pulpit William Ellery 
Channing Bropotnced his flaming 
words. ... 


HACKLEY TELEVISION: Five boys 
at the Hackley School in Tarrytown, 
N. Y., have built a television set for 
the school under the direction of Mr. 
Fontrier. They did it in two weeks at 
a cost of $169. . INCREASE AT 
DALLAS: The month of February 
showed an increase of 44 per cent in 
church attendance at the Dallas Unitar- 
ian church and an average increase of 
30 per cent for the last four months. . . . 


Unitarian Mdvdnice Becoming 
International Movement 


SO APPEALING ARE THE fundamental 
Unitarian principles of right of minori- 
ties, racial equality and the proposition 
that man has the power to work out his 
own salvation here and now, that thou- 
sands of people overseas have been 
stirred to new vision and redoubled 
effort. 

A new Unitarian church will become 
legally incorporated at Easter time at 
Teisko, Padustaitale, Finland, under 
the leadership of Rev. Paavo Saare- 
lainen; and there are two new Unita- 
rian churches in India. 

The Finnish group wrote to America 
to ask if there was any objection to 
their use of the name “Unitarian,” and 
once their principles were understood, 
such permission was very cordially 
given. Discussions are already under 


way looking forward to translation of 
basic Unitarian pamphlets into Fin- 
nish, 

The Finnish group broke away from 
Church and have been 


the Lutheran 


Pulitzer Prize-winner Designs Memorial. 
This eight-foot coast guard statue in 
bronze, to be set wp in Battery Park in New 
York, was designed by Norman Millet 
Thomas, a Unitarian sculptor and himself 
a coastguardman. Drew Pearson's radio 
prediction of February 2 said, “It shows 
two men supporting an injured comrade— 
and that comrade is a Negro. That’s what 
the coast guard wants remembered—that 
the price of peace was pain and it had no 
race prejudice.” Mr. Thomas said, “This 
group is the first ever commissioned by 
the armed forces to depict and symbolize 
the sacrifices of Negro as well as white 
personnel.” 


looking for many years for another 
organization with which they could 
honestly affiliate. Hearing about the 
Finnish Unitarian work in America, 
they made inquiries and when they 
heard about the fundamental principles 
which urge individual right to reason, 
freedom of thought and “salvation by 
character,” they knew where they be- 
longed. 

In spite of strong opposition and 
financial hardship this group has per- 
sisted with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
in January, 1947, their formal request 
to legalize their organization as Uni- 
tarian was received. 

Members of this group are doing 
considerable traveling over Finland, 
preaching what seems to them the ex- 
citing new gospel of the free faith. . . 

The two new Unitarian churches in 
India are located at Lucknow and at 
Izatmagar. The Lucknow group re- 
fuses to have any binding creed and 
uses hymns based on Hindi versions 
of Whittier and Lowell. The group at 
Izatmagar already has its own church 
building, a small school, and is finan- 
cially independent. It was started by 


Mr. I. B. Turkman (a Muslim). This 
croup has taken a_ strong stand 


against the caste system and against 
the arbitrary separation of the depres- 
sed classes. Mr. Turkman, a prodigy 
who was ready for college entrance at 
the age of 15, is compiling a service of 
hymnbooks in Hindi. A copy of 
Hymns of the Spirit has been sent to 
him. 

These overseas churches offer just 
one more link in the now overwhelming 
chain of evidence to show that there 
are hundreds of thousands of people in 
the world waiting to hear that the 
church for which they have been search- 
ing already exists, and what this means 
in terms of international Unitarian ad- 

vance can only be imagined. 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE: The 
Northwest Summer Conference will be 
held at Camp Waskowitz between Au- 
gust 24 and 31, and the bulletin of the 
Tincotia Uingiarian Church began its 
promotion of the conference as early as 
mid-February. .. . 

Erratum: The biographical information con- 
cerning Rev. Robert A. Storer on page 101 of 
the March Register was incorrect. Mr. Storer 
is a graduate of the University of Chicago 
and of Meadville Theological School. After 
serving two years in the Unitarian church of 
Shelbyville, Ill, he became. minister in 1937 
of the First Parish Church of Dorchester, 
Mass. . 
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May Meetings to Feature 
Talks by Outstanding Leaders 


Addresses by nationally known Uni- 
tarian leaders, panel discussions on 
matters of world importance, basic de- 
cisions on fundamental Unitarian polli- 
cies and general good fellowship will 
feature the May Meetings from Regis- 
tration Day, May 17, until the closing 
anniversary meeting on Thursday night. 

The theme of Anniversary Week is 


“The Moral Responsibility of the 
Liberal in an I[lliberal World.” Recent 
and continuing attacks on men and 


women of liberal persuasions point the 
need for a re-examination of the liberal 
position and for clearheaded planning 
to maintain the traditional American 
liberal strength. 

The Anniversary Sermon will be de- 
livered on Sunday night at the Arling- 
ton Street Church, from the pulpit of 
the famous William Ellery Channing, by 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, at 7:45. This 
meeting will be conducted by Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Dr. Charles R. Joy and 
Dr. Norman D. Fletcher. The speaker 
is dean of the Abraham Lincoln Center 
in Chicago, editor of Unity Magazine, 
former director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, first Housing Com- 
missioner of the State of Iowa, dele- 
-gate in 1928 to the 100th anniversary 
of the Brahmo-Samaj in Calcutta, India, 
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Dr. Frantisek Kovar, bishop-patriarch of 

the Czechoslovak church, will be the guest 

of the A.U.A. at the May Meetings this 
year. 
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Vaclav Vysohlid, editor of “The Czech 


Struggle,” who spent six unforgettable 

years in the Nazi concentration camp at 

Dachau, will accompany the Czechoslovak 
Patriarch as his interpreter in May. 


and author of several books on liberal 
religion and co-editor of Hymns of the 
Spirit. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Sec- 
retary of the World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, will deliver 
the Ware Lecture at the First Church 
on Wednesday evening. Dr. Chisholm 
is a world figure in science, and aroused 
much controversy with his White Me- 
morial Lectures on education last year. 


Two panel discussions of particular 
interest on Monday afternoon, open to 
the public will be “International Rela- 
tions” and. “Problems of Democracy,” 
both at the First Church in Boston. 
The first will have the leadership of the 
Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks, of Boston, of 
the Foreign Policy Association; and 
the second will be led by Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, of Salt Lake City, who has 
studied at the Sorbonne, University of 
London and at Oxford, is a member of 
the League of Nations Union. 

Tuesday afternoon will be highlighted 
by an open panel discussion in the Hale 
Chapel of the First Church on the sub- 
ject of “Denominational Affairs,” led 
by Charles S. Bolster, of Boston, who 
has been one of Unitarianism’s most 
active laymen. 

The same evening there will be a mass 
meeting, open to the public, on the sub- 
ject of the Unitarian Service Committee 
at 8:30 in the Arlington Street Church. 
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National figures will speak from the 
Channing pulpit on this occasion. 

The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Service Committee, with eyewitness re- 
ports from Europe, will be at the Bos- 
ton City Club at noon on Wednesday. 

On Thursday will come the 123rd 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at the Arlington 
Street Church, an all-day affair of the 
keenest interest to every Unitarian on 
the continent. 


SHORT TAKES | 
A FRIEND PASSES: Winston Chur- 


chill, distinguished American novelist, 
whose istene. book, The Uncharted Way, 
shows his sympathy with Unitarian re- 
ligious thought, died March 12. Funeral 
services were conducted by Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, on March 15, at 
Cornish, N. H. Winston Churchill had 
frequently preached in Unitarian pul- 
pits in New England. 
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Dr. Pierre van Paassen will deliver 
an address on ‘What Lies Ahead 
for Liberal Religion,’’ on Thursday, 
May 22, at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 
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Classified Advertising 


UNITARIAN SERMONS help the United Uni- 
tarian Apnpeal. Ask Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 South- 
bourne Rd., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass., regarding 
typed copies, costing $2.50 each. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. 
CHURCH. 
service, 


Cc. — ALL SOULS’ 
16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
11 a. m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open dailv. 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples. Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON. MASS.— ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH. opposite Public Garden. Boston. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot.. minister emeritus. Sunday Service. 11 
A. M. Church School. 9:45 A. M. Adult Bible 
pes: ae A. M. Gannett Club (college age) 


BOSTON. MASS.--KTNG’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. D.D., Minister. Elwood FE, Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.). Organist and  Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service. 11:00 A. M. Noon Day Services: 
Tuesday—Friday. worship with sermon by guest 
preachers: Monday.. 12:10, half hour of organ 
music. HOLY WEEK, March 31-Anril 4, 12 m., 
Dr. Perkins: 5:00 p. m. Vesper Services. All 
are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF Webber 
TON, S. C.. 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral | 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. atier| 
BS sat ie Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 

m. Open ‘daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. vo 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A Liserat Boarpinc ScHOOoL 
For Boys 10 to 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaste 
Hacxiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
ah SINCE 1832 


CHOIR 


WINS 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


- it all. 


IT SEEMS TO US 
(Continued from page 136) 


But when Mr. Fritchman wrote 
that indictment against Walt Disney and 
his Song of the South (one of the most 
beautiful things to have been put on 
the screen), my blood fairly boiled. In 
the first place, I don’t believe Mr. 
Fritchman ever saw the picture. And 
I think it pretty poor policy to write 
such an editorial on hearsay. Hearsay 
is what itis! As for libeling the Negro, 
it certainly did not! And what he 
wrote in The Christian Register did 
more harm for the Negro cause than 
anything. I have asked several influ- 
ential men who have seen the picture, 
and they all agree with me. I hope 
they write you. That article and those 
theater pickets up North are nauseating. 


M. S. GivBerT, Louisville, Ky. 
We did see it!—Ed. 


Your criticism 
of Song of the South seems to me very 
far fetched. Everyone knows it depicts 
past history to be deplored. It is hard 
to see how anyone could be anything 
but moved with sympathy and feeling 
for the Negro in this picture and ele- 
vated by the beautiful Negro singing. 
The message of “Uncle Tom” still seems 
to be greatly needed in a widespread 


general way, and this picture can carry’ 


it. Where people will no longer read 
the original “Uncle Tom” because of 
its wordy old-fashioned style, it seems 
to me a picture like this, one of the few 
pictures one can take one’s children to 
for clean, wholesome recreation, should 
be welcomed as a means of arousing 
more kindly brotherly feelings toward 
the Negro. It should break and prepare 
the ground for the more serious por- 
trayals you suggest, for which as yet 
much of our population is not ready. 


A. H. ALLen, Boston 


I am renewing 
my subscription’ of the Register for 
1947. My memory reaches back to the 
smoke-filled hall where Robert Collier 
preached after the Chicago fire, to his 
funeral in the smoke-scorched church 
in New York—long years with the Tur- 
ners, Dr. May, Charles Ames in Phila- 
delphia, my husband leaving his church 
for several weeks, Dr. William Sullivan, 
Dr. Charles E. Park, Dr. Samuel Croth- 
ers and John Chadwick. It has been 
good to know them, and if it had fallen 
to my lot to know as well the younger 
men who followed them or who still 
earry the spirit of our faith I might 
feel less an outsider amongst unfamiliar 
names. 

Minerva ParKER NICHOLS, 
Westport, Conn. 


* co-operation with other agencies. 


At your dealer’s purchase these 
durable Walnut Bakelite Offering 
Plates. SB110 5.00 


‘ SEND FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE 


55 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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CAMP CHICKADEE — 
CAMP FOREST HILLS 
GROTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Boys 4-12; Girls 4-15 


BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL LOCATION @ 
ADEQUATE BUILDINGS AND LAND © 
SAFE BATHING, SWIMMING AND BOAT- 
TING @ EXCELLENT FOOD, WELL PRE- 
PARED @ MATURE COUNSELORS @ THE 
ADVANTAGES OF AN EXPENSIVE CAMP 
AT A MODERATE CHARGE @ ONLY 115 
MILES FROM BOSTON @ REFERENCES 
FURNISHED 


An early registration advisable. 
Owned and Directed by the 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Lewis Weis, 
Harrisville, Rhode Island 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid is 
Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assiste 
school and community libraries. ; 

Supported by contributiong and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


HENRY R. SCOTT, President 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD 

CHARLES M. STYRON. Vice-Presidents 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, _ Treasurer 

MISS SARAH N. WHITMAN, Executive Sec’y. 


fintel Belleuwe 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $3.75 up 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $3.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


-+; STAINED GLASS 
= \ INDOWS 


\ 


\@ hl TG MORE: ASSOd 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Anniversary Week: May 18-23 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee lists below the 
nominees for election at the annual 
meeting in Boston on May 22, 1947. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


New Nominations 


John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City. 
William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 
Renominations 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indian- 
apolis. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City. 

James J. Marshall, Miami. 

S. Thorvaldson, Riverton, Man., Can. 

William Embry Wrather, Washing- 
fon, DAC. * 


DIRECTORS TO COMPLETE 
UNEXPIRED TERMS 
One year: 
Mrs. Florence F. Bohrer, Blooming- 
ton, Il. - 


Two. years: 


Percy W. Gardner, Providence. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Renomination 
Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J. 


New Nominations 

Seth T. Gano, Boston. 

James R. Killian, Jr., Wellesley, Mass. 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brook- 
lyn. 

Mrs. Laurance I. Neale, New York. 

Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago. 


FOUR DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 


Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, to represent 
all societies and agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members, which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, to repre- 
sent all schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies of primary inter- 
est to the Association or its constituent 
members. 

Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

For the Nominating Committee, 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 
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Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

Nominations for any and all officers, di- 


rectors, and committees shall be published at- 


least ninety days prior to the date of election. 
Additional nominations may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent society, 
and such nominations when reported to the 
Secretary of the Association not less than 
sixty days prior to the date of the meeting 
at which they are to be voted upon shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said meeting. 


NOMINATION FOR TREASURER OF 
THEASUS A. 


The Board of Directors, in accord- 
ance with the By-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, reports the fol- 
lowing nomination for Treasurer of the 
Association to serve from May, 1947, 
to May, 1949. 

Frank B. Frederick, of Boston. 


Dana McLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary 


Directors’ Meeting 


A meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held in Boston on March 12 and 
was attended by 21 members of the 
Board, 4 regional directors and many 
of the headquarters staff. It was an 
unusually short session, but the whole 
spirit of the meeting was quietly en- 
thusiastic. There were no issues raised 
of a controversial nature. 

It was the last meeting of the Board 
at which Mr. Charles O. Richardson 
will preside as chairman, after ten years 
of service in this important post and 
after a total of 30 years of service on 
the Board itself. On the previous eve- 
ning a very pleasant dinner gathering 
of Board members and officers of the 
Association paid tribute to his devoted 
and. skillful service to our cause. His 
retirement will bring great regret to 
many of us. 

Among the items of business trans- 
acted by the Board were the admission 
to membership in the Association of the 
new Unitarian Church of Phoenix, 
Ariz.,. recently gathered under the com- 
petent leadership of one of our minis- 
ters-at-large, Rev. Lon Ray Call; the ap- 
pointment of two additional delegates 
to the I.A.R.F. meeting in Berne next 
summer—Dr. Robert C. Dexter and Mr. 
Andrew Gruggan, both of whom will 
attend at their own expense; a vote of 
cordial appreciation to Miss Irene Nute, 
who has served for seven years with the 
Division of Publications and who will 


American Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the election of the regional 
vice-presidents and directors, of 
the treasurer of the Association 
to serve from May, 1947, to May, 
1949, and for the transaction of 
other business, will be held in 
Boston, Mass., in the Arlington 
Street Church on Thursday, May 
22, 1947, beginning at 9:30 A.M. 
and reconvening at 2.00 P.M. 


DANA McLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary | 


now be on a part-time basis as con- 
sultant for the production department; 
a vote to change the name of the De- 
partment of Foreign Churches to the 
Department of World Churches, and the 
adoption of a resolution concerning 
Pierre van Paassen in the following 
terms: 

Resolved that the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association hears 
with satisfaction of the strong. defense and 
proclamation of religious liberalism last 
week by Pierre van Paassen and recom- 
mends to the executive officers of the As- 
sociation the assumption of a dynamic 
leadership, and full co-operation with other 
liberals, in behalf of liberal religious prin- 
ciples. 


The report of the Unitarian Service 
Committee was presented by Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, who assumed his new 
duties as Executive Director on March 
1. Although he has had less than two 
weeks to make himself familiar with the 
details of the work, Mr. Bragg im- 
pressed the Board of Directors with his 
thorough grasp of the complicated prob- 
lems now confronting the Service Com- 
mittee and made a most eloquent appeal 
for the wholehearted backing of every 
individual member of the Board. 

Dr. Merrill E. Bush, who assumed 
office February 1 as Director of the 
Department of Adult Education and 
Social Relations, was formally intro- 
duced to the Board. 

Considerable time was devoted to 
discussion of the recommendations for 
supplementary studies for the Unitarian 
ministry, a plan that originated with 
Rev. Dale DeWitt in New York. No 
action was taken but it was evident that 
the whole problem of theological educa- 
tion is very much on the minds of the 
Board members and that new ideas in 
this field will be welcomed and given 
thorough consideration. A new com- 
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mittee was authorized to study the whole 


problem in its broadest aspects. 

In this connection it may be well to 
call attention to the fact that the special 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry 
and also the Committee on Ministerial 
Salaries are both actively at work and 
that reports of progress were presented 
to the Board from these two groups. A 
brief report also was made concerning 
the special joint commission with the 
Congregationalists which has been 
charged with responsibility for the 
observance in October, 1948, of the 
300th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Cambridge Platform. | 


Pension Society 


The Annual Meeting of The Unitarian 
Service Pension Society will be held in 
the Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., at 3:00 Pp. M., on May 19, 1947, 
for the transaction of the following 
business: (1) to hear reports of the 
officers and board of directors; (2) 
to elect officers and directors for the 
ensuing year; (3) to consider proposed 
amendments to the by-laws; (4) to con- 
sider such other business as may prop- 
erly come before the meeting. 


Proposed Amended By-Laws of The 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Articts I—Name and Seal: The name 
of this Society shall be The Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. It shall have 
a corporate seal bearing the name of the 
corporation, together with the words 
“Incorporated Massachusetts 1910,” and 
such other device or inscription as. the 
Executive Committee may determine. 


Articte Ii—Purposes: The purposes 
of The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
shall be to provide annuities, but without 
making any contracts therefor, for Uni- 
tarian ministers who are sixty-five years 
of age or over, and who have an honor- 
able record of at least twenty years’ 
active professional service in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. And to establish and 
administer a plan by which annuities 
may be purchased on a contributory 
basis, 


Articte IiI—Service Pension: From 
and after January 1, 1942, no minister in 
active service, making application for a 
service pension, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the same so long as his salary and 
such service pension together, exceed 
$2,000 per year. No income received un- 
der any of the Society’s contributory 
plans shall limit the right of a minister 
to receive the service pension. 


' Nothing in this article shall change or 
modify the rights of ministers who shall 
have been ‘admitted to the pension list 


_ prior to January 1, 1942. 
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Arvicte 1V.—Members. 


Section 1—Membership in the So- 
ciety shall include (a) all ministers en- 
titled to receive a Service Pension; (b) all 
ministers and churches while participat- 
ing in any of the Society’s Contributory 
Plans; (c) individuals, -churches and 
other denominational organizations who 
shall apply for membership and agree to 
contribute directly to the Pension Society 
annually, as dues, five dollars ($5.00) per 
year. 


Section 2.—(a) Each minister or in- 
dividual who is a member shall be en- 
titled to one vote at meetings of the 
Society. (b) Each church or other de- 
nominational organization which is a 
member may be represented by one duly 
accredited delegate and be entitled to one 
vote. (c) No person shall be entitled to 
vote under more than one membership 
classification, and voting by proxy shall 
not be allowed. 


ArtieLE V.—Officers: The officers shall 
be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting 
and hold office for one year therefrom 
or until their successors are appointed. 


ArticLe VI.—Directors: There shall be 
a Board of Directors consisting of the of- 
ficers, and six directors elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting. The directors 
(other than the officers) shall be elected 
for a term of three years. 

Five members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


Articte VII—Ezecutive Committee: 
The President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
or in the absence of any such officer, the 
two remaining officers and any director, 
shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have 
full power to act between the meetings 
of the Board. 


Articte VIII —Trustee: All money 
contributed to this Society, aside from 
reasonable running expenses, shall be paid 
by the Treasurer of this Society to the 
American Unitarian Association as Trus- 
tee, to be held or disbursed by the said 
Trustee in accordance with the terms of 
a certain deed of trust executed Decem- 
ber 11, 1907, by the American Unitarian 
Association, a Massachusetts. corporation, 
and The Unitarian Service Pension Soci- 
ety, then an unincorporated association, 
the predecessor of this present corpora- 
tion, or in accordance with the terms of 
said trust as it may be later modified in 
accordance with the provisions providing 
for modification of said trust contained in 


said deed. 


ArticLe IX.—Meetings: The annual 
meeting shall be held in the month of 
May, at such time and place as the Exec- 
utive Committee may appoint. Twenty 
days’ notice by mail to each member, or 
by publication in one or more denomina- 
tional papers, shall be given of all meet- 
ings. Ten members of this Society shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 
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ARTICLE X.— Amendments: Any 
amendment to these by-laws proposed at 
any meeting of the Society, regular or 
special, may be adopted at the next meet- 
ing, regular or special, by a majority vote, 
provided there be, a quorum present at 
each of said meetings, and at least thirty 
days intervene between said meetings, 
and that notice of such amendment has 
been included in the notice of the latter of 
the two meetings. Any amendment may 
be adopted at any annual meeting when 
there is a quorum present by a three- 
fourths affirmative ballot vote of the 
members present, provided thirty days’ 
notice of each proposed amendment has 
been given in the call of the meetings. 

The aim of this proposed revision of 
the by-laws is threefold: (1) to bring 
the by-laws up to date by the inclusion 
of articles relating to the Revised Con- 
tributory Pension Plan see (Article III); 
(2) to bring into membership in the 
Pension Society the churches and minis- 
ters who are members of the Revised 
Contributory Pension Plan (see Article 
IV); and (3) to establish an effective 
Executive Committee with power to act 
between meetings of the board of direc- 
tors (see Article VII). 


This Annual Meeting will be held at 
the same place and directly following 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, and it is therefore 
hoped that many ministers will make a 
point of attending the Pension Society 
meeting. 

Cart .B. Bratporrr, Secretary 


H. G. WELLS— 


Prophet of the 
Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 


“CRUX ANSATA—An Indictment of the Roman 
Catholic Church” 


An historical summary of the Catholic Church's 
political intrigues leading to its tie-up with the 
NNazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. 


Cloth Binding .-.- + «+ « $1.75 


Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS” 
by L. H. Lehmann 
A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 
collaboration. 


Cloth Binding ..+ + « « $1.75 
COMBINATION OFFER 
Both Cloth Bound Books . + « « $3.00 
New Pamphlet 
“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 
25e 


48 pages of Documented Facts . . - 


S—>Free to Aeees who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 


Order from: 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 222 CF 
120 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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12 Unitarian Laymen Honored 


At the first session of an institute at 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
laymen of Greater Boston were charged 
with the success of the day. Sunday, 
March 2, was Laymen’s Day. And it 
was a day long to be remembered by the 
men who attended. The sessions opened 
with a round table discussion in the 
Eliot Room, at which more than 70 men 
from a dozen chapters exchanged views 
on laymanship. 

In the evening more than 200 laymen 
sat down for dinner in the Parish Hall 
of the church. The Executive Director 
presided and introduced the guests at 
the head table, men distinguished for 
service both to the fellowship and the 
community. Twelve laymen were 
awarded parchments in recognition of 
their application of the precepts of 
liberal religion to their daily lives and 
work. 

Awards in recognition of their work 
as leaders in the civic community were 
made to Charles Francis Adams, “first 
citizen of Boston”; Leverett Saltonstall, 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts; 
Robert Fiske Bradford, Governor of 
Massachusetts; Arthur W. Coolidge, 
Lieutenant Pscectiar of Massachusetts; 
Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth; and Henry R. Guild, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Greater Boston Community Fund. 

Awards for leadership “in the affairs 
of the fellowship” went to Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, Moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association and President- 
elect of the American Psychiatric 
Association; William Roger Greeley, 
of Lexington; Charles O. Richardson, of 
Weston; Frank B. Frederick, of Milton; 
William Emerson, of Cambridge, and 
Seth T. Gano, of Belmont. 

In his message to the laymen, Gover- 
nor Bradford emphasized his concern 
for the need for men and women such 
as were present to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. “This respon- 
sibility.” the Governor said, “does not 
end when, as unfortunately so many 
seem to believe, they cast their ballots. 
It goes far beyond that. The citizen 
today must broaden his interest in gov- 
ernment—his government—if those of 
us who are elected to serve him are to 
do our jobs effectively and in the best 
interests of the most people. 

“Responsible citizenship calls not 
only for the election of men and women 


Edited by E. Paumer Cuarxke, Execu- 
tive Director of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
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_measure our own fault. 


to public office—it also involves keep- 
ing those public servants under intelli- 
gent and constant scrutiny. It requires 


a careful examination of the acts of gov- 


ernment; it means raising one’s voice 
in reasonable protest if those acts are 
contrary to the common good. 

“I cannot commend too strongly to all 
who shall be there with you the neces- 
sity to assume these duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship with a serious 
and full understanding of their impor- 
tance. We shall not have good govern- 
ment unless we know what good govern- 
ment actually is and then demand it 
from those we elect to serve us. If we 
have poor government it is, in a_democ- 
racy such as ours, in considerable 
On the other 
hand, we can have good government if 
we are responsible citizens.” 

Lieutenant Governor Coolidge inter- 
preted the layman’s responsibility to the 
community and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot ex- 
plained the laymen’s responsibility to 
the church. 

At the service of worship in the 
church auditorium following the dinner 
the speakers were Mr. Greeley, Presi- 
dent of the League, and Dr. Overholser. 

“Concentration on the accumulation 
of ‘gadgets’ with too little attention to 
our stock of virtues has raised a danger 


of moral bankruptcy,” Mr. Greeley 
warned. 
“Our. whole national culture has 
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dowipht: to nile up our stock of galbeee 
autos, refrigerators, radios, zippers—at 
the expense of virtues—faith, honesty, 
trustworthiness, loyalty, diligence,” he 
said. “As a result, we are on the edge 
of moral bankruptcy.” 

He said the only way to “recover 
solvency” is to interest ourselves “in 
that inadequately developed area of re- 
search which deals not with atoms but 
with ethics—not with gadgets, but good 
will.” The community that has a “free 
church” has a center for building human 
understanding along these lines, he 
added. 

Dr. Overholser said, “Never was re- 
ligious liberalism needed more,” con- 
tending that a postwar anti-liberalism 
had set in. 

One of the difficulties faced by 
liberalism, he said, is a group that tries 
to climb aboard the bandwagon for 
ulterior motives. “Look out for people 
trying to plant a time bomb,” he ad- 
vised. 


Council Nominations 


Lyndon B. Tewksbury, of Hingham, 
Mass., Arthur B. Hewson, of Chicago, 
and Edmund R. Saunders, of Boston, 
appointed by the President of the 
League to present nominations for all 
vacancies to occur at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the League in May, 1947, filed in 
January with the Executive Director the 
following nominations for members of 
the Council for a term of three years: 

Frank M. Ansley, Everett M. Baker, 
John F. Blatt, Carlos P. Richardson, 
Allan P. Robertson, Edmund R. Saun- 
ders, Raphael J. Shortlidge. 


Laymen and clergy at the Arlington Street Church Institute: Rev. Tova Osinthe Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot; Rev. Dana McL. Greeley; Willia 


m Roger 


Greeley; Hon. Charles Francis Adams; Dr. Winfred Overholser; E. Palmer Clarke _ 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOR PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Box 658, Lewistown, Montana 
PROS INE. esos svecreaies copies of the first edition of GOOD 


The only book 
available that 

_ treats this subject 
_ in popular style! 


~ THE 


CuurcH Across 
tHE Street, by Dr. 
Reginald D. Manwell 


and Sophia L. Fahs, is a 
book that will lead to 
greater tolerance and un- 
derstanding of the vari- 
ous beliefs of today, and 
will be read and dis- 
cussed by members of 
all denominations. 


Here is a baker’s dozen 
of stories that answer questions about the different churches in 
our midst which most of us have been curious about—they out- 
line the history, explain the religious beliefs, and present the 
biographies of the founders of the leading Protestant churches 
of today, and also the Roman Catholic and Jewish. 


This is a book for all who want to know more about the 
churches of their friends and neighbors, it is beautifully illus- 
trated with photographs and reproductions of great paint- 
ings. $2.50. 


The Beacon Press 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


OOD NEIGHBORS 


A Plan for World Peace 


GOOD NEIGHBORS—A Plan For World Peace is more than 
a BOOK. It is a plan to promote World Peace through 
education—by the establishment of a GOOD NEIGHBOR 
SCHOOL in each UNITED NATION. 

THE GOOD NEIGHBOR SCHOOL PLAN is Now active 
through the GOOD NEIGHBOR SCHOOL, INC., Lewistown, 
Montana. Its executives are Mayor E. R. Rohel, Mayor of 
Lewistown, Montana; C. G. Manning, Superintendent of 
Schools; Michael N. Burke, former U. 5. Army officer; James 
R. Hollister, former U. 5S. Navy officer; Dr. A. P. Johnson; 
O. Louis Replogel, Furgus County attorney; George Bennitt, 
owner and publisher Democrat News; Robert Z. Gray, recent 
graduate of University; Betty Davis, child psychologist. 
GOOD NEIGHBORS is a book destined to be read by every- 
one who sincerely desires World Peace. No book at the 
present moment has such an appeal to the thinking mind. 
It is a workable Peace Plan illustrated in complete detail. 
The machinery is set up to make it work. 

If you are interested in World Peace. If you want to help 
WIN and KEEP WORLD PEACE you will want to read 
and study this Peace Plan immediately. Then cooperate with 
the activities of the GOOD NEIGHBOR SCHOOLS. 

Place your order through your bookdealer for the first edition 
or mail the coupon below. GOOD NEIGHBORS—#%2.00 per 


copy. 


NEIGHBORS. Find enclosed $2.00 for each copy ordered. 
NAME 


Preprrrerererrreri irri irri ttririrttr ttt etree eee eee 
APRA e Meee HAR EES eRe HEA eee eee ESSE SEES EEEEEROSESESSEEESES STREET RETREATS EEE ESSE EEE TEER EERE EES 
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IS HISTORY ANYTHING MORE THAN THE 
WORKING OF NATURAL LAW? HOW CAN 
WE KNOW THAT GOD HAS ANYTHING TO 
DO WITH WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE 
WORLD? 


Sherwood Eddy 


ANSWERS THESE QUESTIONS STRAIGHT- 
FORWARDLY IN HIS NEW BOOK, JUST 
OFF THE PRESS — 


GOD IN HISTORY 


Against the panorama of recorded history 
and in the light of God’s will and purpose for 
mankind Dr. Eddy studies today’s events in 


their true perspective for their ultimate 
meaning. 
He begins by reviewing the five sources 


the mid-current of Western 
civilization. His record draws no hard and 
fast line between the so-called sacred and 
secular but deals with man’s total life. By 
applying four criteria which test the presence 
of God in the efforts and achievements of 
men, Dr. Eddy suggests a way to determine 
when man is working on God’s side. 

Here is a modern Christian’s appraisal of 
mankind’s partnership with the Creator. It 
makes absorbing and thought-provoking read- 
ing. $2.75 


At your beokstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS ___| 


which formed 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of 


RELIGION 


Edited by Vergilius Ferm 
with 190 Collaborators 


“A TRULY great achieve- 
$1000 ment. Here, at last, we have 

factual information about 
faiths, ceremonies and institutions—not forgetting 
personalities —- comprehensively collected, com- 
pressed to essentials and, above all, stated ob- 
jectively. . . . It is published at what, in view of 
its bulk and contents, must be regarded as a most 
modest price. This encyclopedia of religion de- 
serves a warm welcome.”—The New York Times. 


At your Bookstore, or Use Order Coupon here 


LIMITED 
EDITION 


ORDER 
NOW 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, INC. 4 
Dept. 166, E. 40th ST., NEW YORK 16. 
Please send me...... copies of the EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION, at $10.00 


[ per copy. 
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They called him a 
madman and an atheist 


There was a great hullabaloo when the Republican 
Party (later called the Democratic Party) ran Thomas 
Jefferson for president in 1800. Violent and slanderous 
was the campaign that year. His enemies said Jefferson 
was a thief. They said he had robbed a widow. They said 
that he had slandered George Washington. They said he 
ridiculed the Christian religion. They called him an atheist. 
Federalist editors said it would be the beginning of ruin 
for America if he were elected. The country would be 
turned over to the Jacobin mob. Government obligations 
would. be repudiated. Every sacred institution would be 
overturned. Decent men would have to go about armed. 
The Bible would be cast into the bonfire. Wives and 
daughters would be dishonored. .. . 

Some folks talked of preventing an election, of starting 
a civil war. Preparations were made for the Virginia 
militia to march on the capital. The good old days were 
ended. 

Alexander Hamilton called Jefferson “an atheist in re- 
ligion and a fanatic in politics” and pulled every possible 
string to prevent his “getting possession of the helm of 
state.” 


Why Was Jefferson Feared? 


It was an age when the European masses were thought 
of as inferior animals—they were uneducated and scorned. 
Yet Thomas Jefferson dared to say that “man is a rational 
animal, endowed by nature with rights and with an innate 
sense of justice” and that governments should be chosen by 
him and be responsible to his will. Therefore, people who 
enjoyed tranquillity in a social system already established, 
sustained by dogmatic religious sanctions, regarded Jeffer- 
son with loathing and with fear. People of wealth and 
social position feared him because he might upset their 
system: and the clergy feared him because he would not 
accept their dogmas. 


Jefferson said, “I never submitted the whole system 
of my opinions to the creed of any party of men 
whatever, in religion, in philosophy, in politics, or 
in anything else, where I was capable of thinking 
for myself.” 


Was Jefferson An Atheist? 


A thrilling “refresher-course” in Thomas Jefferson is be- 
ing published this month by The Beacon Press—“THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: CHAMPION oF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM; ADvo- 
CATE OF CHRISTIAN Morats,” by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
The author has gone back to the 20-volume Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, edited by Lipscomb and Bergh in Wash- 
ington, 1903, for a re-examination of the most telling quo- 
lations from the great American president. Here, in Jeffer- 
son’s own words, are his religious convictions. ~ And here 
are the reasons why “consternation ran through the circles 

_of wealth and refinement” and “Federalist ladies shook 
their wise heads over teacups and shuddered with horror” 
when the “atheist and leveler from Virginia” was elected 
to the presidency. 


Jefferson’s Religion 


Here is a small volume of rich ore. Here are some of 
the best thoughts of one of the finest minds ever known in 
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America. Here is the close thinking of a man of a stature’ 
equal to that of Lincoln and Washington. Says Dr. Foote, 
“From the first, Jefferson was an advocate of radical social 
reforms, and his religious opinions formed an integral part 
of his social program.” Jefferson rejected completely the 
dogmas “‘of traditional Christianity. He regarded Jesus as 
a human teacher, not infallible, because he was-limited by 
the conditions of the time and place in which he lived, but 
nevertheless ‘this great reformer,’ ‘this first of human 


sages.’ 


The Key to Jefferson’s Mind 


Nothing could daunt the sturdy independence of Jef- 
ferson’s thinking. _ Nothing could shake his firm faith in 
the powers of man’s 3 reason—if the man is educated. Once 
he wrote: 


Your reason is now mature enough to examine reli- 
gion. Shake off all the fears and servile prejudices, 
under which weak minds are servilely crouched. 
Fix reason firmly in the seat, and call to her tribunal 
every fact, every opinion. Question with boldness 
even the existence of God, because if there be one, 
he must more approve of the homage of reason than 


that of blindfolded fear. 


Tradition could not enslave this mind. “I have never 
permitted myself to meditate a specified creed,” he said. 
“These formulas have been the bane & ruin of the christian 
church. .. .” 


Like a Refreshing Breeze * 


Contact with the mind of Thomas Jotttecrt is like a 
cleansing wind from the sea. In “THOMAS JEFFERSON: 
CHAMPION oF Reticious FREEDOM,” the reader finds the 
most basic Jefferson, near at hand, almost an eyewitness 
interview. The dust of the years is blown away, and you 
can almost hear the man saying: “I rejoice that in this 


blessed country of free inquiry and belief, which has sur- 
rendered its conscience to neither kings nor priests, the 
genuine doctrine of only one God is reviving, and I trust 
that there is not a young man now living in the United 
States who will not die a Unita 


eacon Press 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please ship me immediately copies of “‘THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: Champion of Religious Freedom” at $1.25. 
My check herewith Bill me later ..... 

Representing the Book Committee of our church, I would 
like to order copies of “THOMAS JEFFERSON: 
Champion of Religious Freedom” for resale to our mem- 
bers. Please send these copies on consignment (returnable | 
if unsold) Our check herewith Bill us | 
for payment within 30 days (Regular trade dis- | 
counts on bulk orders). “Ra ee 


